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Haulage WoileTs 
loin Busmen 

WEDNESDAY, Liverpool Cor- 
" poration busmen once again voted 
unanimously to continue their unofficial 
strike of over two weeks. The meeting, 
attended by about 3,000 of the 3,400 
busmen, resolved to carry on ‘until our 
just demands are met’. They are de¬ 
manding £17 per week in line with the 
dockers, but originally came out for an 
increase of 23/- per week, which had 
been agreed to by the Corporation, but 
referred to the Prices and Incomes 
Board. 

A speaker at the meeting said, ‘This 
strike will be a long bout, make no 
mistake about it. We can go it alone 
and we can win on our own, but we 
want to get active support from other 
areas.’ Strikers have been to Glasgow, 
where busmen have also had their agreed 
claim referred to the PIB. This strike is 
unofficial and obviously there is a need 
to spread the dispute to other areas. 

While this has not been achieved so 
far, support has come from other Liver- 


sugar, while in others, wholesalers and 
retailers have run out. Workers at 
Standard-Triumph of Coventry have also 
been sent home because deliveries of car 
bodies are drying up. 

‘COMPLETELY UNOFFICIAL’ 

Trade union official, Mr. Harold 
Verinder of the T&GWU, was shouted 
down when he asked for more time to 
carry out negotiations. Afterwards he 
emphasised that the stoppage was ‘com¬ 
pletely unofficial’. Mr. Jack Thomas, the 
union’s regional trade group District 
Secretary, wanted a return to work so 
that productivity talks could go ahead 
with various companies. It was a com¬ 
plex claim due to the various grades of 
drivers. While the union seems to want 
individual agreements with the com¬ 
panies, the men want a basic wage, re¬ 
lated to the type and size of the vehicles 
they handle. This rate, in turn, should 
also be related to the other workers on 
Merseyside. 
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doacal 


Ecouomics 


W HEN COWRIE SHELLS started to 
become scarce man had to find a 
new medium of exchange, something 
that was there in the background to 
represent reality, rather than the transient 
things like food, clothing and the neces¬ 
sities of life which changed hands and 
value rapidly, dependent upon the 
market economy. 

For reasons quite unfathomable he 
chose the dull yellow substance^—shit. 
Some say it was because the dung-beetle 
was his inspiration for the accumulation 
of something which was potentially use¬ 
less and yet possessed great magical 
powers. Some believe that the grass¬ 
hopper above the Royal Exchange is in 
reality a dung-beetle. 

This accumulation of shit was mined 
from the sewers and replaced in the 
cloacas of the various s-tanks as they 
were known. The World Stank, the 
Stank of England, the Federal Reserve 
Stank. 

Shit was very much in demand. Use- 
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this moment to the putrifying stench of 
this accumulation and asked that it be 
removed or put in a covered tank where 
it could be slowly drawn off as required. 
Some health experts were unwise enough 
to wonder if it was necessary to retain 
the shit and whether we would not be 
better off without it. The only reply was 
a long tirade about national pride, 
honour and probity and the good name 
of the country. The sanitary inspectors 
went away. 

Eventually everybody died of typhoid. 

Jack Spratt. 
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Cloacal 


Economics 


WHEN COWRIE SHELLS started to 
become scarce man had to find a 
new medium of exchange, something 
that was there in the background to 
represent reality, rather than the transient 
things like food, clothing and the neces¬ 
sities of life which changed hands and 
value rapidly, dependent upon the 
market economy. 

For reasons quite unfathomable he 
chose the dull yellow substance^—shit. 
Some say it was because the dung-beetle 
was his inspiration for the accumulation 
of something which was potentially use¬ 
less and yet possessed great magical 
powers. Some believe that the grass¬ 


hopper above the Royal Exchange is in 
reality a dung-beetle. 

This accumulation of shit was mined 
from the sewers and replaced in the 
cloacas of the various s-tanks as they 
were known. The World Stank, the 
Stank of England, the Federal Reserve 
Stank. 


this moment to the putrifying stench of 
this accumulation and asked that it be 
removed or put in a covered tank where 
it could be slowly drawn off as required. 
Some health experts were unwise enough 
to wonder if it was necessary to retain 
the shit and whether we would not be 
better off without it. The only reply was 
a long tirade about national pride, 
honour and probity and the good name 
of the country. The sanitary inspectors 
went away. 

Eventually everybody died of typhoid. 

Jack Spratt. 


I^NE THING that never ceases to 
^ amaze is the remarkable dual stan¬ 
dards of value that many people have. 
This is frequently the result of a com¬ 
bination of ignorance and emotion but 
it is also found in quite intelligent and 
sophisticated people. Much of the hypo¬ 
crisy that appears in the press, Parlia¬ 
ment, etc., is cynical and done quite 
deliberately to deceive people and ob¬ 
scure issues. But most of the humbug 
one hears and reads comes from people 
who quite genuinely believe in both sides 
of their double standards. 

For instance, many people are very 
angry about the fact that damage of 
about £2,500 was done to lawns and 
shrubs in Grosvenor Square during the 
March 17 demonstration. But these same 
people either approve of, or have no 
opinion of, the destruction of the flora 
and fauna of great tracts of Vietnamese 
countryside by defoliants sprayed by US 
planes. 

Some horses were injured in the 
Square and this has incensed many 
people who are quite indifferent to suffer¬ 
ing, both human and animal, elsewhere. 
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For a PniGtical Anorchis 


Shit was very much in demand. Use¬ 
less for all normal purpose it was used 
as jewellery and for decorative effect. 
^ Truth to tell it Vv'as not really very preu> 

. to look upon but the fact of its value 

gave it beauty in the eye of the be¬ 
holder. Of course crude shit was of very 
little value, it had to be refined, milled 
into dust, crushed into ingots, and even 
then it had different grades of value, or 
carats as they were called. 

From time to time certain countries 
‘came off the shit standard’, as it was 
expressed, which meant that they were 
no longer able to maintain the stocks of 
shit to the value of the amount of toilet 
paper which was in circulation. This 
seemed to be perfectly all right as long 
as too much toilet paper did not go 
abroad since it was (in theory at least) 
exchangable for its face value in shit. 

At times there came into all this dis¬ 
cussion on shit and toilet paper a higher 
mysticism which showed keen psycholo¬ 
gists (see S. Freud) that this basic con- 


T>ECENT EXPERIENCES, and our 
own objective analysis of the inter- 
^’.at’^nal situation in which we find our- 
ijcivc's, lead us as anarchists (belonging 
to no particular anarchist organisation) 
to the following conclusions, which we 
consider useful to all militants who have 
taken a revolutionary position. 

I 

The modern State (totalitarian or 
democratic), capitalism (private or State), 
all political ideologies, and the various 
religious, social, political, trade unionist 
and reformist groupings within existing 
society have established a co-existence 
which is based on, and assures the con¬ 
tinued existence of, the status quo in all 
forms of privilege, exploitation and 
authority. 

More and more the fundamental con¬ 
tradictions between and within different 
systems and societies, together with the 
rising conflicts between nations and 
races, leads to negotiations and corn- 


struggle for or against communism, but 
simply for a guarantee of ‘national inde¬ 
pendence’, for Ge^i^ya or UNO agree¬ 
ments, territorial integrity, the continuity 
of government of Saigon or Hanoi, of 
Tel Aviv or of Cairo. At the same time 
that Barrientos and the Latin American 
oligarchies, helped by the American 
‘green berets’, wipe out the revolutionary 
guerrillas and murder Che Guevara, the 
USSR and the popular democracies 
maintain commercial relationships and 
extend credits to the same oligarchies 
being fought by the Latin American revo¬ 
lutionaries. This applies throughout the 
world: Soviet cultural, commercial and 
sporting missions mix freely with their 
friends from Franco’s Spain, while in 
Warsaw US diplomats and Maoists pay 
each other courteous visits over the 
backs of the Vietnamese people. The 
colonial peoples are ‘freed’ so that the 
native bourgeoisie may take power; and 
here the USA and USSR collaborate 
closely. In all practical maners there is 
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things like food, clothing and the neces¬ 
sities of life which changed hands and 
value rapidly, dependent upon the 
market economy. 

For reasons quite unfathomable he 
chose the dull yellow substance^—shit. 
Some say it was because the dung-beetle 
was his inspiration for the accumulation 
of something which was potentially use¬ 
less and yet possessed great magical 
powers. Some believe that the grass¬ 
hopper above the Royal Exchange is in 
reality a dung-beetle. 

This accumulation of shit was mined 
from the sewers and replaced in the 
cloacas of the various s-tanks as they 
were known. The World Stank, the 
Stank of England, the Federal Reserve 
Stank. 

Shit was very much in demand. Use¬ 
less for all normal purpose it was used 
as jewellery and for decorative effect. 
Truth to tell it was not really very’ pretty 
to look upon but the fact of its value 
gave it beauty in the eye of the be¬ 
holder. Of course crude shit was of very 
little value, it had to be refined, milled 
into dust, crushed into ingots, and even 
then it had different grades of value, or 
carats as they were called. 

From time to time certain countries 
‘came off the shit standard’, as it was 
expressed, which meant that they were 
no longer able to maintain the stocks of 
shit to the value of the amount of toilet 
paper which was in circulation. This 
seemed to be perfectly all right as long 
as too much toilet paper did not go 
abroad since it was (in theory at least) 
exchangable for its face value in shit. 

At times there came into all this dis¬ 
cussion on shit and toilet paper a higher 
mysticism which showed keen psycholo¬ 
gists (see S. Freud) that this basic con¬ 
cern with hoarding was an analfixation 
due to lack of early toilet training. 
Reproach for this complex led to re¬ 
pression and an erection of a mystique 
of shit. It was felt to be a sacred duty 
to maintain the sacred piles in Fort 
Knox, Threadneedle Street and else¬ 
where, and when in the course of com¬ 
merce large quantities of shit changed 
hands, the defaecation was thought to 
be a sacrifice. 

At the same time it was felt unwise 
to have too much shit unloaded on the 
market at one time for that would lower 
the value of it incidentally the best, 
and for all practical purposes, purest 
shit came from South Africa and the 
Soviet Union). But all the shit-experts 
— known as economists — concurred 
that before goods could circulate it was 
necessary to have in the cloacal reser¬ 
voirs substantial piles of faeces. 

The sanitary inspectors traced the 
diseases that were affecting mankind at 
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to wonder if it was necessary to retain 
the shit and whether we would not be 
better off without it. The only reply was 
a long tirade about national pride, 
honour and probity and the good name 
of the country. The sanitary inspectors 
went away. 

Eventually everybody died of typhoid. 

Jack Spratt. 


March 17 demonstration. But these same 
people either approve of, or have no 
opinion of, the destruction of the flora 
and fauna of great tracts of Vietnamese 
countryside by defoliants sprayed by US 
planes. 

Some horses were injured in the 
Square and this has incensed many 
people who are quite indifferent to suffer¬ 
ing, both human and animal, elsewhere. 
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For a Proclical Anorchis 


■DECENT EXPERIENCES, and our 
own objective analysis of the inter- 
j^at’onal situation in which we find our- 
dcivVy, lead us as anarchists (belonging 
to no particular anarchist organisation) 
to the following conclusions, which we 
consider useful to all militants who have 
taken a revolutionary position. 

I 

The modern State (totalitarian or 
democratic), capitalism (private or State), 
all political ideologies, and the various 
religious, social, political, trade unionist 
and reformist groupings within existing 
society have established a co-existence 
which is based on, and assures the con¬ 
tinued existence of, the status quo in all 
forms of privilege, exploitation and 
authority. 

More and more the fundamental con¬ 
tradictions between and within different 
systems and societies, together with the 
rising conflicts between nations and 
races, leads to negotiations and com¬ 
promises to re-arrange, without solving, 
these contradictions by means of nego¬ 
tiations and compromises that do not 
endanger the continued existence of the 
State, of particular systems, or of the 
groups, classes and castes which occupy 
a privileged role in that society. Hence 
the current political confusion and moral 
degeneration, the repulsive commerce be¬ 
tween regimes which claim to be irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies (USSR and USA; Cuba 
and Spain; China and Portugal; the 
‘people’s democracies’ and the Western 
capitalist democracies, etc.). 

The old dominant castes and the new 
bureaucratic castes (regardless of colour, 
race and religion) have lost their old 
prejudices and forgotten their scruples. 
Today they get together and help each 
other mutually through international or¬ 
ganisations and official exchanges, all 
upon the backs of the people who main¬ 
tain and support them while they consti¬ 
tute themselves the national hierarchical 
apparatus, thus strengthening their privi¬ 
leged position within society. This means 
in turn that they must find a place within 
their power structure for the trade union 
officials. 

II 

For these reasons, today all declarations 
of political principles are nothing more 
than pure demagogy or mere platitudes 
which mean nothing. Nobody struggles 
any longer for democracy, socialism, 
communism or revolution, but for recog¬ 
nition of power seized by such-and-such 
a group in any given zone, or for 
‘national independence’—a label covering 
and justifying all sorts of despotism 
whilst ignoring any question of inter¬ 
national revolutionary solidarity. In Viet¬ 
nam, as in Korea, in Hungary or in 
Cuba since Castro, there is no longer a 


struggle for or against communism, but 
simply for a guarantee of ‘national inde¬ 
pendence’, for or UNO agree¬ 

ments, territorial integrity, the continuity 
of government of Saigon or Hanoi, of 
Tel Aviv or of Cairo. At the same time 
that Barrientos and the Latin American 
oligarchies, helped by the American 
‘green berets’, wipe out the revolutionary 
guerrillas and murder Che Guevara, the 
USSR and the popular democracies 
maintain commercial relationships and 
extend credits to the same oligarchies 
being fought by the Latin American revo¬ 
lutionaries. This applies throughout the 
world: Soviet cultural, commercial and 
sporting missions mix freely with their 
friends from Franco’s Spain, while in 
Warsaw US diplomats and Maoists pay 
each other courteous visits over the 
backs of the Vietnamese people. The 
colonial peoples are ‘freed’ so that the 
native bourgeoisie may take power; and 
here the USA and USSR collaborate 
closely. In all practical matters there is 
no question of ideology, and all one 
hears of is the role of the fatherland, of 
national independence, legality, order, 
peace and development. This applies 
equally to East and West. 

Ill 

Unfortunately this abandonment of 
ideology has equally penetrated the inter¬ 
national anarchist movement, which has 
been unable to resist this trend to loss 
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The Horrors of War 


"TN CONNECTION with spy manias, 
A. Le Lann, in Le Combat SyndU 
caliste (1.1.68) mentions the case of the 
Moreaus, in France, during the First 
World War. 

A recent news item announced that 
two aged miners, 72 and 70 years old, 
had taken the plane for the ex-prison 
camp of Cayenne, hoping to visit the 
grave of their father, victim, like them 
both, and their mother (who died of 
sorrow after four years in Rennes prison), 
of an abominable error of military ‘jus¬ 
tice’ in 1915. 

The mother was condemned to death, 
but her sentence was commuted; the 
father and the two sons, aged 18 and 20 
years, were sent to penal servitude be¬ 
cause a neighbour obsessed by the spy 
mania created by Poincare and Clemen- 
ceau, found suspicious a lamp used by 
the mother when she went upstairs to 
put her two younger children to bed. 

The Moreaus (such was their name) 
could neither read nor write, and under¬ 
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Jack Spratt. 


/^NE THING that never ceases to 
^ amaze is the remarkable dual stan¬ 
dards of value that many people have. 
This is frequently the result of a com¬ 
bination of ignorance and emotion but 
it is also found in quite intelligent and 
sophisticated people. Much of the hypo¬ 
crisy that appears in the press, Parlia¬ 
ment, etc., is cynical and done quite 
deliberately to deceive people and ob¬ 
scure issues. But most of the humbug 
one hears and reads comes from people 
who quite genuinely believe in both sides 
of their double standards. 

For instance, many people are very 
angry about the fact that damage of 
about £2,500 was done to lawns and 
shrubs in Grosvenor Square during the 
March 17 demonstration. But these same 
people either approve of, or have no 
opinion of, the destruction of the flora 
and fauna of great tracts of Vietnamese 
countryside by defoliants sprayed by US 
planes. 

Some horses were injured in the 
Square and this has incensed many 
people who are quite indifferent to suffer¬ 
ing, both human and animal, elsewhere. 


Perhaps horses are used by the police, 
not because they are particularly effective 
at crowd control but so that the press 
can write a lot of slop about them and 
thus create sympathy for the police. 

Many people I have spoken to believe 
the official figures which put the number 
of police hurt at higher than the number 
of demonstrators hurt. It never occurs 
to them to ask how the authorities can 
possibly know how many demonstrators 
were injured. 

For an up to the minute example, I 
have just heard on the radio that Israel 
has yet again attacked an Arab coimtry. 
The justification given is that Syrian 
guerilla raiders, operating out of Jordan, 
recently blew up a school bus, killing 
two Israelis.* But to the best of my 
knowledge, both the BBC and the press 
(except the Guardian and Observer) have 
kept quiet about the fact that in territory 
captured in the June war, the Israeli 
army has been systematically terrorising 
Arab civilians by destroying their homes 
and livelihoods and other measures to 
stampede them into seeking sanctuary on 
the East Bank of the Jordan thus creat¬ 


ing living room for Israeli settlers. It is 
in reprisal for the creation by Israel of 
yet more Arab refugees that the Syrians 
have attacked Israeli civilians but the 
BBC and press don’t mention this. 
Whether this is a case of their being 
merely hynoptised by Israel and unable 
to see anything wrong there or whether 
this is part of something sinister is diffi¬ 
cult to tell. 

The people who shout ‘hands off Ian 
Smith’ and ‘no force towards our kith 
and kin’ are the ones who scream the 
loudest for the flogging and hanging of 
our ‘kith and kin’ in British prisons 
whose crimes are usually much less 
serious in law than that of Ian Smith 
and his gang. 

The habit of regarding an action as 
being evil when committed by an enemy 
but meritorious when committed by ‘our 
side’ is one that the human race must 
get rid of if it is ever to get out of the 
imbecile, destructive blind-alley down 
which it is now drifting. R.J. 

*This relatively minor incident in a 
foreign country in the world of troubles 
was recently headline news on the BBC. 
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struggle for or against communism, but 
simply for a guarantee of ‘national inde¬ 
pendence’, for Gef'^-ya or UNO agree¬ 
ments, territorial integrity, the continuity 
of government of Saigon or Hanoi, of 
Tel Aviv or of Cairo. At the same time 
that Barrientos and the Latin American 
oligarchies, helped by the American 
‘green berets’, wipe out the revolutionary 
guerrillas and murder Che Guevara, the 
USSR and the popular democracies 
maintain commercial relationships and 
extend credits to the same oligarchies 
being fought by the Latin American revo¬ 
lutionaries. This applies throughout the 
world: Soviet cultural, commercial and 
sporting missions mix freely with their 
friends from Franco’s Spain, while in 
Warsaw US diplomats and Maoists pay 
each other courteous visits over the 
backs of the Vietnamese people. The 
colonial peoples are ‘freed’ so that the 
native bourgeoisie may take power; and 
here the USA and USSR collaborate 
closely. In all practical matters there is 
no question of ideology, and all one 


of militancy in international revolution. 
For anarchism (whether organised or 
not) this revolutionary inertia, this split 
between ideological conception and prac¬ 
tical attitude, takes on the keenest im¬ 
portance, since anarchism does not aspire 
to the conquest of political or economic 
power. If it gives up its only possible 
reason for existing—^the struggle for the 
revolution—it has become devoid of any 
objective and incapable of mobilising 
any social group. If anarchism gives up 
its revolutionary combativity and is con¬ 
tent to vegetate in a bureaucratic fashion, 
then as a simple historical result, it will 
disappear. It would become a sect which, 
devoid of mystical roots, would have no 
material or spiritual justification. For 
anarchism really to exist, to interest 
the people, and to justify its consequent 
revolutionary claims, it has not merely 
to affirm anti-Statism as a determining 
condition for the triumph of freedom, it 
must add to this criticism of authori¬ 
tarianism an attitude of permanent rebel¬ 
lion. There is no point in showing the 


against the reigning apathy, inertia and 
lack of revolutionary momentum. This 
applies as much to individuals as to 
groups and movements. 

rv 

As we have seen, the fundamental 
contradictions of capitalist and ‘socialist’ 
states persist, and in many cases with 
consequences graver than ever before. 
The affluent society, with its integration 
of the workers into capitalism, has 
caused working-class consciousness to 
sleep; but the class struggle has not dis¬ 
appeared nor have the confrontations that 
go with that struggle. 

‘Pacific co-existence’ has not ended 
wars but merely limited them geogra¬ 
phically: armed conflicts and terrible 
modern wars exist in Vietnam, Middle 
East, Africa. Racial discrimination, the 
exploitation of the workers, abuses by 
the ruling classes, the absence of the most 
elementary liberties (thought, speech, 
assembly), repression and terror remain 
current coinage in our civilised world. 
Franco's Spain. Salazar’s Ponusal and 
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people either approve of, or have no 
opinion of, the destruction of the flora 
and fauna of great tracts of Vietnamese 
countryside by defoliants sprayed by US 
planes. 

Some horses were injured in the 
Square and this has incensed many 
people who are quite indifferent to suffer¬ 
ing, both human and animal, elsewhere. 


knowledge, both the BBC and the press 
(except the Guardian and Observer) have 
kept quiet about the fact that in territory 
captured in the June war, the Israeli 
army has been systematically terrorising 
Arab civilians by destroying their homes 
and livelihoods and other measures to 
stampede them into seeking sanctuary on 
the East Bank of the Jordan thus creat- 


being evil when committed by an enemy 
but meritorious when committed by ‘our 
side’ is one that the human race must 
get rid of if it is ever to get out of the 
imbecile, destructive blind-alley down 
which it is now drifting. R.J. 

*This relatively minor incident in a 
foreign country in the world of troubles 
was recently headline news on the BBC. 
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struggle for or against communism, but 
simply for a guarantee of ‘national inde¬ 
pendence’, for Ge^^y^a or UNO agree¬ 
ments, territorial integrity, the continuity 
of government of Saigon or Hanoi, of 
Tel Aviv or of Cairo. At the same time 
that Barrientos and the Latin American 
oligarchies, helped by the American 
‘green berets’, wipe out the revolutionary 
guerrillas and murder Che Guevara, the 
USSR and the popular democracies 
maintain commercial relationships and 
extend credits to the same oligarchies 
being fought by the Latin American revo¬ 
lutionaries. This applies throughout the 
world: Soviet cultural, commercial and 
sporting missions mix freely with their 
friends from Franco’s Spain, while in 
Warsaw US diplomats and Maoists pay 
each other courteous visits over the 
backs of the Vietnamese people. The 
colonial peoples are ‘freed’ so that the 
native bourgeoisie may take power; and 
here the USA and USSR collaborate 
closely. In all practical matters there is 
no question of ideology, and all one 
hears of is the role of the fatherland, of 
national independence, legality, order, 
peace and development. This applies 
equally to East and West. 

Ill 

Unfortunately this abandonment of 
ideology has equally penetrated the inter¬ 
national anarchist movement, which has 
been unable to resist this trend to loss 


TN CONNECTION with spy manias, 
A. Le Lann, in Le Combat Syndi- 
caliste (1.1.68) mentions the case of the 
Moreaus, in France, during the First 
World War. 

A recent news item announced that 
two aged miners, 72 and 70 years old, 
had taken the plane for the ex-prison 
camp of Cayenne, hoping to visit the 
grave of their father, victim, like them 
both, and their mother (who died of 
sorrow after four years in Rennes prison), 
of an abominable error of military ‘jus¬ 
tice’ in 1915. 

The mother was condemned to death, 
but her sentence was commuted; the 
father and the two sons, aged 18 and 20 
years, were sent to penal servitude be¬ 
cause a neighbour obsessed by the spy 
mania created by Poincare and Clemen- 
ceau, found suspicious a lamp used by 
the mother when she went upstairs to 
put her two younger children to bed. 

The Moreaus (such was their name) 
could neither read nor write, and under- 


of militancy in international revolution. 
For anarchism (whether organised or 
not) this revolutionary inertia, this split 
between ideological conception and prac¬ 
tical attitude, takes on the keenest im¬ 
portance, since anarchism does not aspire 
to the conquest of political or economic 
power. If it gives up its only possible 
reason for existing—the struggle for the 
revolution—it has become devoid of any 
objective and incapable of mobilising 
any social group. If anarchism gives up 
its revolutionary combativity and is con¬ 
tent to vegetate in a bureaucratic fashion, 
then as a simple historical result, it will 
disappear. It would become a sect which, 
devoid of mystical roots, would have no 
material or spiritual justification. For 
anarchism really to exist, to interest 
the people, and to justify its consequent 
revolutionary claims, it has not merely 
to affirm anti-Statism as a determining 
condition for the triumph of freedom, it 
must add to this criticism of authori¬ 
tarianism an attitude of permanent rebel¬ 
lion. There is no point in showing the 
dangers and contradictions of authori¬ 
tarianism if we, too, are to limit ourselves 
to vegetating like the others; if we persist 
in arguing amongst ourselves under the 
pretext that one is more anarchist than 
the other, no persecution of dissidents 
or the fact of fratricidal fighting against 
real or imaginary deviationists will save 
us from collective decay. We must act 


stood nothing of their trial. Only 20 
years afterwards, that is, after 20 years 
of torture for the father and sons (the 
mother had died in prison) did a court 
in 1935 declare them innocent and pro¬ 
ceed to their rehabilitation. 

It is astounding, when one knows of 
the crimes of courts-martial, to read the 
speeches of certain individuals who, at 
the last French elections declared Georges 
Clemenceau to have been one of the most 
admirable individuals in the history of 
the world. 

The history concocted by official his¬ 
torians only exists to glorify kings, 
generals, etc., just puts on one side the 
miseries of the people and all those 
yearnings for liberty of the generous 
spirits who have contributed to real 
civilisation, that of the heart and love 
of mankind. 

The case of the Moreau family amply 
justifies our hatred of militarism and the 
mother country. . . . trs.: j.w.s. 

(slightly paraphrased) 


against the reigning apathy, inertia and 
lack of revolutionary momentum. This 
applies as much to individuals as to 
groups and movements. 

IV 

As we have seen, the fundamental 
contradictions of capitalist and ‘socialist’ 
states persist, and in many cases with 
consequences graver than ever before. 
The affluent society, with its integration 
of the workers into capitalism, has 
caused working-class consciousness to 
sleep; but the class struggle has not dis¬ 
appeared nor have the confrontations that 
go with that struggle. 

‘Pacific co-existence’ has not ended 
wars but merely limited them geogra¬ 
phically: armed conflicts and terrible 
modern wars exist in Vietnam, Middle 
East, Africa. Racial discrimination, the 
exploitation of the workers, abuses by 
the ruling classes, the absence of the most 
elementary liberties (thought, speech, 
assembly), repression and terror remain 
current coinage in our civilised world. 
Franco’s Spain, Salazar’s Portugal and 
the colonels’ Greece, just as the Soviet 
Government and the ‘people’s demo¬ 
cracies’, condemn workers and students 
when they claim or attempt to exercise 
Continued on page 2 

Solidarity with 
Polish Students 

T AST SATURDAY about 20 supporters 
^ of the London Federation of Anar¬ 
chists, the SWF, Solidarity, Socialist 
Current and International Socialism 
picketed the Polish Embassy in support 
of the struggle of the Polish students, 
while seven policemen guarded the 
Embassy. The previous week had seen 
a demonstration at the same spot by 
Polish exiles favouring a return to capi¬ 
talism and to distinguish themselves from 
these elements the demonstrators carried 
slogans such as ‘Detroit ’67—^Warsaw ’68, 
It’s The Same Struggle’. 

In spite of the absence of press publi¬ 
city the turn-out was a good one con¬ 
sidering that it had been arranged at a 
week’s notice and only announced in 
Freedom and Peace News. Although 
bigger demonstrations will be needed 
if our message of solidarity is to 
reach Poland, the response to this, our 
first demonstration in support of East 
Europe’s rebels, was quite heartening 
and one can only hope that the situation 
in Eastern Europe will allow us the 
opportunity to mount other and larger 
demonstrations. 

Roger Sandell. 
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News from the Barricades 


A RALLY AND MARCH is called by 
various Greek organisations on the 
occasion of the ‘first black anniversary 
of the Military Junta in Greece’. The 
meeting in Trafalgar Square is on Sun¬ 
day, April 21, at 2.30 p.m. The speakers 
will include Melina Mercouri. After the 
rally there will be a march to the Greek 
Emljassy. 

Shortly after the military coup in 
Greece, libertarians managed to occupy 
the Greek Embassy in Brook Street. Del 
Foley, Mike Randle and Terry Chandler 
were sent to jail. Del has now been 
released, but Terry and Mike are still 
inside. Isn’t it time that they too were 
released? Could this meeting specifically 
demand their release? 

FURTHER NEWS FROM CHINA 

A letter reached us via Hong Kong 
and Mexico which says that the ‘cultural 
revolution’ has developed into a new 
stage. Serious clashes between anarchists 
and Maoists have been reported to have 
taken place in several cities in China. 
Anarchist workers, teachers and students 
are united in an organised force, which 
the Maoists are trying to suppress. 
According to an editorial in the com¬ 
munist newspaper Won-hui Pao (Shang¬ 
hai, 7.2.68) the Maoists have called for 
a nation-wide alert against this new 
development which now endangers the 
communist regime. This was also broad¬ 
cast by Shanghai radio. 

I continue to quote from the letter: 

Orders and disciplines of the Govern¬ 
ment are criticised openly by anarchist 


workers (whose voice is heard for the 
first time since 1949). Workers have 
begun to refuse orders given to them by 
their superiors—many of them leave 
their posts. An extremely confused situa¬ 
tion is prevailing in many factories in 
Shanghai and in other cities. The system 
of production is thus greatly hampered. 

Many schools are still closed. Street¬ 
fighting between students and pro-Maoists 
took place in Canton and Shanghai. 

There are now three trends who oppose 
the Government: the anarchists, the anti- 
Maoists and the opportunists. 

No anarchist inclination is found so 
far in the armies; when that happens, 
civil war will ensue. 

A Chinese delegate will be sent to the 
forthcoming International Conference in 
Carrara. 

Chinese anarchists who live overseas 
have, we are told, decided to form a 
Federation of Chinese Anarchists. The 
General Secretary is comrade Tien Cung 
Jou. 

AGAINST DOW IN THE US 

A comrade writes from C^alifornia: We 
are interested in your campaign against 
Dow Chemical, mentioned in Freedom, 
20.1.68. Here some facts about the com¬ 
pany which you may find useful in 
mobilizing opinion. With the news 
blackout you may not have heard about 
the many demonstrations, attacks and 
other events which have hindered Dow 
recruiters on College Campuses in Cali¬ 
fornia and elsewhere last fall. 

At UCLA 200 cc of butyl mercaptan 
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their freedom of expression or gathering. 
In the USA, the Negro people rebel 
against racial discrimination, while in 
Germany Nazism rises once again, and 
in China people are subjugated to the 
Maoist godhead. 

So far as the European anarchist is 
concerned, there is no lack of motives 
for action or means to make one’s pre¬ 
sence felt in showing the road to follow. 
It is particularly in Europe, hypocritically 
indifferent to crimes committed within 
its frontiers (in Spain, Portugal and 
Greece) that we can demonstrate with 
example and deed where reason, justice 
and liberty lies. This also applies to 
other continents where economic and 
political imperialisms clash daily. While 
we do not have on the one hand to 
engage in suicidal tactics, or to play at 
heroics or be obsessed with the ‘man of 
action’, we can still carry on, ordinarily 
and modestly taking on the risks that a 
revolutionary attitude must entail. In this 
way we can awaken the rebel conscience 
and mobilise by concrete action the 
revolutionary dissatisfaction finding itself 
throughout the world; ignoring absurd 
dogmas, and showing the way of dis¬ 
obedience and how it can be effective 
faced with collective obedience by so- 
called revolutionary parties and organi¬ 
sations. 


Anarchist International 

V 

To sum up, we can now define and put 
into action a line that is in conformity 
with revolutionary and libertarian ethic, 
and that while avoiding building up any 
bureaucratic apparatus, can modestly but 
efficiently make the anarchist presence 
felt within the social-political inter¬ 
national scene. To profit from the pre¬ 
sent historical moment, in particular the 
crisis in the Marxist camp, we must 
clearly understand the question of direct 
action and revolutionary solidarity. We 
do not believe in miraculous solutions, 
nor in the mere educative value of 
example, but we do not conceal our 
belief in the efficacy of action when it 
responds to certain conditions and these 
give it an ideological line and consequent 
tactics. 

We have come to these conclusions 
after a number of experiences which 
have shown us that, though in a minority 
and almost without means, we can never¬ 
theless make our presence felt and win 
public sympathy for ourselves inter¬ 
nationally. We merely wish to offer our 
experiences and collaboration to all those 
who wish to work in this way towards 
rebellion and revolutionary solidarity. 
We are therefore, to avoid having this 
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their freedom of expression or gathering. 
In the USA, the Negro people rebel 
against racial discrimination, while in 
Germany Nazism rises once again, and 
in China people are subjugated to the 
Maoist godhead. 

So far as the European anarchist is 
concerned, there is no lack of motives 
for action or means to make one’s pre¬ 
sence felt in showing the road to follow. 
It is particularly in Europe, hypocritically 
indifferent to crimes committed within 
its frontiers (in Spain, Portugal and 
Greece) that we can demonstrate with 
example and deed where reason, justice 
and liberty lies. This also applies to 
other continents where economic and 
political imperialisms clash daily. While 
we do not have on the one hand to 
engage in suicidal tactics, or to play at 
heroics or be obsessed with the ‘man of 
action’, we can still carry on, ordinarily 
and modestly taking on the risks that a 
revolutionary attitude must entail. In this 
way we can awaken the rebel conscience 
and mobilise by concrete action the 
revolutionary dissatisfaction finding itself 
throughout the world; ignoring absurd 
dogmas, and showing the way of dis¬ 
obedience and how it can be effective 
faced with collective obedience by so- 
called revolutionary parties and organi¬ 
sations. 
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To sum up, we can now define and put 
into action a line that is in conformity 
with revolutionary and libertarian ethic, 
and that while avoiding building up any 
bureaucratic apparatus, can modestly but 
efficiently make the anarchist presence 
felt within the social-political inter¬ 
national scene. To profit from the pre¬ 
sent historical moment, in particular the 
crisis in the Marxist camp, we must 
clearly understand the question of direct 
action and revolutionary solidarity. We 
do not believe in miraculous solutions, 
nor in the mere educative value of 
example, but we do not conceal our 
belief in the efficacy of action when it 
responds to certain conditions and these 
give it an ideological line and consequent 
tactics. 

We have come to these conclusions 
after a number of experiences which 
have shown us that, though in a minority 
and almost without means, we can never¬ 
theless make our presence felt and win 
public sympathy for ourselves inter¬ 
nationally. We merely wish to offer our 
experiences and collaboration to all those 
who wish to work in this way towards 
rebellion and revolutionary solidarity. 
We are therefore, to avoid having this 
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LONDON FEDERATION OF ANARCHISTS. 

c/o Libra House, 256 Pentonvillc Road, London, 
N.l. Business meetings first Sunday of the month. 
For details apply to LFA. 

New Meeting Place, Marquis of Granby, Cam¬ 
bridge Circus, Charing Cross Road. Sundays 
8 p.m. 

LEWISHAM. Contact Mike Malet, 61B Gran¬ 
ville Park, Lewisham, London, S.E.13. Phone: 
01-852 8879. 

EALING ANARCHIST GROUP. Get into 
touch with Ken King, 54 Norwood Road, 
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FIFE LIBERTARIANS. Contact Bob and Una 
Turnbull, 39 Stratheden Park, Stratheden Hospital, 
by Cupar, Fife. 

GLASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP ONE. Cor¬ 
respondence to Robert Lynn, 2b Saracen Head 
Lane, Glasgow, C.l. 

HERTS. Contact either Stuart Mitchell at South 
View, Potters Heath Lane, Potters Heath, 
Welwyn, Herts OR Jeff Cloves, 46 Hughendon 
Road Marshals wick, St. Albans, Herts. 

IPSWICH ANARCHISTS. C:ontact Noil Dean, 74 
Cemetery Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

KILBURN, LONDON. Ck>ntact Andrew Dewar, 
16 Kilburn House, Malvern Place, London, 
N.W.6. Meetings 8 p.m. every Tuesday. 
LEICESTER PROJECT. Peace/Libertarian 
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Skipper’, The Stow, Harlow. 

LOUGHTON. Group c/o Students’ Union, 
Loughton College of Further Education, Borders 
Lane, Loughton, Essex. 

MUCHTIADHAM. Leslie Riodan, High Street, 
Much Hadham, Herts. 

NORTH EAST ESSEX. Peter Newell, ‘Maybush’, 
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workers (whose voice is heard for the 
first time since 1949). Workers have 
begun to refuse orders given to them by 
their superiors—many of them leave 
their posts. An extremely confused situa¬ 
tion is prevailing in many factories in 
Shanghai and in other cities. The system 
of production is thus greatly hampered. 

Many schools are still closed. Street¬ 
fighting between students and pro-Maoists 
took place in Canton and Shanghai. 

There are now three trends who oppose 
the Government: the anarchists, the anti- 
Maoists and the opportunists. 

No anarchist inclination is found so 
far in the armies; when that happens, 
civil war will ensue. 

A Chinese delegate will be sent to the 
forthcoming International Conference in 
Carrara. 

Chinese anarchists who live overseas 
have, we are told, decided to form a 
Federation of Chinese Anarchists. The 
General Secretary is comrade Tien Cung 
Jou. 

AGAINST DOW IN THE US 

A comrade writes from California: We 
are interested in your campaign against 
Dow Chemical, mentioned in Freedom, 
20.1.68. Here some facts about the com¬ 
pany which you may find useful in 
mobilizing opinion. With the news 
blackout you may not have heard about 
the many demonstrations, attacks and 
other events which have hindered Dow 
recruiters on College Campuses in Cali¬ 
fornia and elsewhere last fall. 

At UCLA 200 cc of butyl mercaptan 


was put in the air conditioner of the 
Placement Center to condition the air 
for the Dow man the day he was recruit¬ 
ing there. There was also a sit-in, some 
pushing and shoving and breaking of 
windows. In the melee somebody liber¬ 
ated all his documents, interviews per¬ 
formed that day and recruiting forms. 

At Cal State a dummy was burned to 
show what napalm in action looks like. 
Then the Placement Center was stormed 
by several hundred students who so 
frightened the Dow man that he jumped 
out the window of the Placement Center 
and ran away. The Dow recruiter com¬ 
plained of inadequate protection and 
said he would not go back to Cal State 
without an armed guard. 

SOUTHERN FEDERATION 

According to a report from S. C. Watts 
of Trinity College, Oxford, the proposed 
Federation had an unsuccessful con¬ 
ference, which was poorly attended. 

They are hoping to attract more groups 
by increased activity. This includes 
leafletting US bases, investigation into 
gas production, RSGs and Civil Defence 
Bunkers and, in view of mail intercep¬ 
tion, a ‘courier service’. They would 
like to hear from all interested groups 
who want to contribute to their news¬ 
letter. They also hope to assist groups 
in arranging mutual aid for active pro¬ 
jects. 

INSURGENCY ANARCHIST 
ASSOCIATION 

The above organisation, set up by 
James W. Cain (323 Fourth Street, Clo¬ 
quet, Minnesota, 55720), is asking anar¬ 
chists in the US to contact him with a 
view to: (1) the formation of an adequate 
mailing list of Anarchists in North 
America; (2) the collection of funds to 
support a future anarchist publication 
(something like Freedom) in America; 
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To sum up, we can now define and put 
into action a line that is in conformity 
with revolutionary and libertarian ethic, 
and that while avoiding building up any 
bureaucratic apparatus, can modestly but 
efficiently make the anarchist presence 
felt within the social-political inter¬ 
national scene. To profit from the pre¬ 
sent historical moment, in particular the 
crisis in the Marxist camp, we must 
clearly understand the question of direct 
action and revolutionary solidarity. We 
do not believe in miraculous solutions, 
nor in the mere educative value of 
example, but we do not conceal our 
belief in the efficacy of action when it 
responds to certain conditions and these 
give it an ideological line and consequent 
tactics. 

We have come to these conclusions 
after a number of experiences which 
have shown us that, though in a minority 
and almost without means, we can never¬ 
theless make our presence felt and win 
public sympathy for ourselves inter¬ 
nationally. We merely wish to offer our 
experiences and collaboration to all those 
who wish to work in this way towards 
rebellion and revolutionary solidarity. 
We are therefore, to avoid having this 


offer remain on the level of generalities 
and to get it translated into immediate 
activity, giving in the enclosed document 
some general lines around which this 
collaboration can be organised into con¬ 
crete work. Before closing this introduc¬ 
tion, we give a detailed summary of our 
position:— 

(i) Total identification of anarchism 
with the anti-authoritarian conception 
and with its classical revolutionary line. 

(ii) Total refusal of dogma and ideo¬ 
logical sectarianism, and viewing these 
two attitudes as incompatible with liber¬ 
tarian ethic. 

(iii) Total respect for opinions - and 
for discussion regarding activity within 
each group or libertarian movement. 

(iv) Complete collaboration between 
groups, individuals and like-minded 
movements to present a revolutionary 
ideology that will fight against sectarian¬ 
ism and exclusivity as well as against 
injustice and the terror imposed by 
despotism of whatever ideological colour. 

(v) Complete identity with the essen¬ 
tials of the manifesto ‘To all revolution¬ 
ary movements’ sent out by the First of 
May Group, after the attack upon the 
American Embassy in London, as a 
general strategical line in the present 
political-social conditions of the world. 

International First 
March, 1968. of May Group. 


and (3) the production and distribution 
of occasional pamphlets of interest. 
CARRARA CONGRESS 
The list of Anarchist Federations 
attending (according to Le Monde 
Libertaire) is long as your arm, but the 
London Federation is not alone in being 
reprehensive about the whole affair. This 
has moved our comrades Bruno Fattori 
and Luciano Farinelli of the ‘Casa Mala- 
testa’ Circolo Anarchico di Studi Sociali 
(Via Bernabei, 18, Ancona, Italy) to call 
for a meeting in Rosignamo Solvay 
(Toscana) on April 25/28. They invite 
to this rally all anarchists who resist the 
temptation to form a neo-authoritarian 
party. R. 

Take 

some Flower, 
add 2 eggs, 
then Stir 

rpHE FINAL STREET meeting of 
Acton’s anti-election campaign was 
held last Saturday. The group arrived 
very early only to find that all the other 
parties were already on the scene. With 
no trouble from the cops we moved 
down the High Street, set up our loud¬ 
speaker and started. 

We handed out leaflets, sold Free¬ 
doms and talked with the people. Many 
of them agreed that although not voting 
was only a start, a commitment to future 
action rather than action in itself; they 
would not be voting this time. 

People were obviously and genuinely 
sickened by the hypocritical and con¬ 
descending attitude adopted by the 
various candidates and parties. 

They spoke of their disillusionment 
with the system even if they could not 
as yet bring themselves to accept the 
need for anarchy now. 

Over 200 people took flowers (includ¬ 
ing a police inspector and lackey) as a 
pledge not to vote in the by-election. We 
could have got rid of far more, if we had 
had the money to buy them. The elderly 
flower lady certainly saw something in 
our arguments. 

Some of the group went fascist heck¬ 
ling, and when the National Front had 
finished spouting their obscenities at the 
walk-round shopping centre, we took 
'over their pitch for a while. 

Talking anarchy to a bunch of fascists 
is not easy. Their aim with the eggs 
(fresh incidentally, not bad) improved only 
after one practice sortie and the speaker 
collected a couple of shelled donations 
to the proceedings. As he pointed out, 
these could be far more usefully donated 
to Oxfam. (The fuzz had mysteriously 
disappeared by now.) 

All in all, it was a good meeting, there 
was plenty of sympathy for our ideas 
and our methods—plenty of reaction to 
them as well which is also good—surely 
eggs show a total lack of more rational 
argument. 

Refusing to vote is not an end in itself, 
but it is surely some kind of beginning. 

Paddy Fields. 
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To sum up, we can now define and put 
into action a line that is in conformity 
with revolutionary and libertarian ethic, 
and that while avoiding building up any 
bureaucratic apparatus, can modestly but 
efficiently make the anarchist presence 
felt within the social-political inter¬ 
national scene. To profit from the pre¬ 
sent historical moment, in particular the 
crisis in the Marxist camp, we must 
clearly understand the question of direct 
action and revolutionary solidarity. We 
do not believe in miraculous solutions, 
nor in the mere educative value of 
example, but we do not conceal our 
belief in the efficacy of action when it 
responds to certain conditions and these 
give it an ideological line and consequent 
tactics. 

We have come to these conclusions 
after a number of experiences which 
have shown us that, though in a minority 
and almost without means, we can never¬ 
theless make our presence felt and win 
public sympathy for ourselves inter¬ 
nationally. We merely wish to offer our 
experiences and collaboration to all those 
who wish to work in this way towards 
rebellion and revolutionary solidarity. 
We are therefore, to avoid having this 


offer remain on the level of generalities 
and to get it translated into immediate 
activity, giving in the enclosed document 
some general lines around which this 
collaboration can be organised into con¬ 
crete work. Before closing this introduc¬ 
tion, we give a detailed summary of our 
position:— 

(i) Total identification of anarchism 
with the anti-authoritarian conception 
and with its classical revolutionary line. 

(ii) Total refusal of dogma and ideo¬ 
logical sectarianism, and viewing these 
two attitudes as incompatible with liber¬ 
tarian ethic. 

(iii) Total respect for opinions- and 
for discussion regarding activity within 
each group or libertarian movement. 

(iv) Complete collaboration between 
groups, individuals and like-minded 
movements to present a revolutionary 
ideology that will fight against sectarian¬ 
ism and exclusivity as well as against 
injustice and the terror imposed by 
despotism of whatever ideological colour. 

(v) Complete identity with the essen¬ 
tials of the manifesto ‘To all revolution¬ 
ary movements’ sent out by the First of 
May Group, after the attack upon the 
American Embassy in London, as a 
general strategical line in the present 
political-social conditions of the world. 

International First 
March, 1968. of May Group. 


action rather than action in itself; they 
would not be voting this time. 

People were obviously and genuinely 
sickened by the hypocritical and con¬ 
descending attitude adopted by the 
various candidates and parties. 

They spoke of their disillusionment 
with the system even if they could not 
as yet bring themselves to accept the 
need for anarchy now. 

Over 200 people took flowers (includ¬ 
ing a police inspector and lackey) as a 
pledge not to vote in the by-election. We 
could have got rid of far more, if we had 
had the money to buy them. The elderly 
flower lady certainly saw something in 
our arguments. 

Some of the group went fascist heck¬ 
ling, and when the National Front had 
finished spouting their obscenities at the 
walk-round shopping centre, we took 
'over their pitch for a while. 

Talking anarchy to a bunch of fascists 
is not easy. Their aim with the eggs 
(fresh incidentally, not bad) improved only 
after one practice sortie and the speaker 
collected a couple of shelled donations 
to the proceedings. As he pointed out, 
these could be far more usefully donated 
to Oxfam. (The fuzz had mysteriously 
disappeared by now.) 

All in all, it was a good meeting, there 
was plenty of sympathy for our ideas 
and our methods—plenty of reaction to 
them as well which is also good—surely 
eggs show a total lack of more rational 
argument. 

Refusing to vote is not an end in itself, 
but it is surely some kind of beginning. 

Paddy Fields. 
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o the London May Day Committee, 29 Love Walk, S.E.5. 
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aitonvillc Road, London, 
rst Sunday of the month. 

irquis of Granby, Cam- 
Cross Road. Sundays 

Mike Malet, 6IB Gran- 
London, S.E.13. Phone: 

GROUP. Get into 
54 Norwood Road, 

P, c/o Libra House, 256 
n, N.l. 

TARIANS. Contact: 14 
Avenue (Acre Lane end), 

INDON 

lEETINGS 

month at Jack Robinson 
, Rumbold Road, S.W.6 

i. 

nth at 8 p.m. at Donald 
m at 13 Savernake Road, 

ERATIONS 


ISTS meet 1st and 3rd 
U M. Dey’s, 142 Walker 
Klnesdays at Liz Smith’s, 
K>ndence to either address. 
[ST FEDERATION (SWF 
Workshop and Committee 
nng Club). Contact Iain 
Street, Aberdeen. 
ITARIAN AND ANAR- 
anarchists, syndicalists, 
ease contact Geoff and 
Iwindon Road, Edgbaston, 
Portland Road). Note new 

uch with Lcs Smith, 22 
u Lancs. 

ND EAST DORSET 

; contact John McCain, 
rnemouth (B’m’th 22279) 
West Moors, Wimborne, 

touch with Nick Heath, 
d, Brighton. Poetry read- 
coffee Bar, Pool Valley, 

TS. Contact Susie Fisher 


and Adam Nicholson at 15 The Paragon, Bristol, 8. 
FIFE LIBERTARIANS. Contact Bob and Una 
Turnbull, 39 Stratheden Park, Stratheden Hospital, 
by Cupar, Fife. 

GLASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP ONE. Cor¬ 
respondence to Robert Lynn, 2b Saracen Head 
L ane, Glasgow, C.l. 

HERTS. CContact either Stuart Mitchell at South 
View, Potters Heath Lane, Potters Heath, 
Welwyn, Herts OR Jeff Cloves, 46 Hughendon 
Road Marshalswick, St. Albans, Herts. 

IPSWICH ANARCHISTS. Contact Neil Dean. 74 
Cemetery Road, Ipsvnch, Suffolk. 

KILBURN, LONDON. Contact Andrew Dewar, 
16 Kilburn House, Malvern Place, London, 
N.W.6. Meetings 8 p.m. every Tuesday. 
LEICESTER PROJECT. Peace/Libertarian 
action and debate. Every Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
at 1 The Crescent, King Street, Leicester. 
NORTH SOMERSET ANARCHIST GROUP. 
C!k>ntact Roy Emery, 3 Abbey Street, Bath, or 
Ge< ^rey Barfoot, 71 St. Thomas Street, Wells. 
NOTTING HILL. Please get in touch with John 
Bennett and Marilyn Paddy, Flat 4, 88 Clarendon 
Road, London, W.ll. Tel.: 727 9745. Meetings 
every Monday at 7 p.m. 

ORPINGTON ANARCHIST GROUP. Knockholt, 
Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. Every six weeks at Green- 
ways, Knockholt. Phone; Knockholt 2316. Brian 
and Mauraen Richardson. 

READING ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact 
Alan Ross, 116 Belmont Road, Reading, Berks. 

ESSEX & EAST HERTS 
FEDERATION 

Three-monthly meetings. Groups and individuals 
invited to associate; c/o Keith Nathan, 138 Penny- 
mead, Harlow, Essex. 

Group Addresses;— 

BASILDON. M. Powell, 7 Lingcroft, Basildon, 
Essex. 

BISHOPS STORTFORD. Vic Mount, ‘Eastview’, 
Castle Street, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
CHELMSFORD. (Mrs.) Eva Archer, Mill House, 
Purleigh, Chelmsford, Essex. 

EPPING. John Barrick, 14 Centre Avenue, 
Epping, Essex 

HARLOW. John Deards, 184 Carter’s Mead, Har¬ 
low, and/or Geoff Hardy, 6 Redricks Lane, Har¬ 
low, Essex. Monthly meetings in ‘The Essex 
Skipper’, The Stow, Harlow. 

LOUGHTON. Group c/o Students’ Union, 
Loughton College of Further Education, Borders 
Lane, Loughton, Essex. 

MUCHThADHAM. Leslie Riodan, High Street, 
Much Hadham, Herts. 

NORTH EAST ESSEX. Peter Newell, ‘Maybush’, 


Maypole Road, Tiptree, Essex. Group meets first 
Monday in each month, 7.15 p.m. at 91 Brook 
Road, Tolleshunt Knights, Tiptree, Essex. 

NORTH-WEST FEDERATION 

NORTH WEST ANARCHIST FEDERATION. 
BUXTON ANARCHIST GROUP. Secretary: 
F, A. Gresty, Punchbowl, Manchester Road, 
Buxton. 

CHORLEY ANARCHIST GROUP. Secretary; 
Kevyn Lynch, 6 Garfield Terrace, Chorley, 

LIVERPOOL ANARCHIST PROPAGANDA 
GROUP AND ‘HIPPY* MOVEMENT. Gerry 

Bree, 16 Faulkner Square, Liverpool, 8. Meetings 
weekly. ‘Freedom’ Sales—Pier Head, Saturdays, 

Sundays, Evenings. 

MANCHESTER ANARCHIST GROUP. Secre¬ 
tary: Dave Poulson, 9 Boland Street, Fallowfield, 
Manchester, 14. 

MERSEYSIDE ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact 
Pete Sacker, 22 Sandon Street, Liverpool. Meet¬ 
ings: First Thursday of month, 8 p.m. 

SOUTH WALES 
ANARCHIST FEDERATION 

CARDIFF ANARCHIST GROUP. All corres¬ 
pondence to:—^Pete Raymond, 90 Albany Road, 
Roath. Weekly meetings. Freedom sales and 
action projects. 

SWANSEA ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact 
J. Ross, 111 King Edward’s Road, Brynmill, 
Swansea. 

STUDENT GROUPS 

EAST ANGLIA UNIVERSITY GROUP (Anar¬ 
chists and Peace). Contact Dave King, 17 Havelock 
Road, Norwich. 

LSE ANARCHIST GROUP, c/o Student Union, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
W.C.2. 

OXFORD ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact Steve 
Watts, Trinity College. 

SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY GROUP. Contact 
Robin Txwell c/o Students’ Union. Sheffield 
SOUTHWARK COLLEGE (New Libertarian 
Front). Contact Dave Biggs. Room T/7. 

SUSSEX UNIVERSITY ANARCHISTS. To launch 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY GROUP. Contact 
us at the Bookstall in the Students Union En¬ 
trance Foyer every Friday lunchtime. May 3, 
7.30, Students Union — Cartoon Archetypical 
Slogan Theatre, Dennis Gould and the Sound 
Structure Quintet, Brian Patten and Adrian 
Mitchell. 

the group, an open discussion on Anarchism at 
the University, Falmer, nr. Brighton, Friday 
evening, March 1. All welcome. Contact Francis 
Jarman. 16 Charlotte Street, Brighton BN2 lAG. 

LIBERTARIAN TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Meetings—discussions—activities. Contact Peter 


Ford, 36 Devonshire Road, Mill Hill, London, 
N.W.7. 

PROPOSED GROUPS 

EDINBURGH anarchists contact Konrad Borow- 
ski, 13 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh 3. 
Tel.: WAV 7459. 

TAUNTON LIBERTARIANS. Contact Jill and 
John Driver, 59 Beadon Road, Taunton, Somerset. 
Meetings alternate Friday evenings. 

CROYDON. NORWOOD, BECKENHAM. Anar¬ 
chists, Syndicalists, Libertarian or Pacifist Socialists 
to form Croydon, Norwood, Beckenham Liber¬ 
tarian Group. Contact Jim Radford or Laurens 
Otter, 35 Natal Road, Thornton Heath. 

ELTHAM (Libertarian/Peace Action). Contact 
Terry Liddle, 83 Gregory Crescent, S.E.9. 
EDGWARE PEACE ACTION GROUP. Contact: 
Melvyn Estrin, 84 Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware, 
Middx. 

FINCH’S (PORTOBELLO ROAD) ANARCHIST 
GROUP. Contact: Pamela Pearce, 385 Latimer 
Road, W.IO. Meetings every Saturday 1 p.m. 
at Finch’s. 

ABROAD 

AUSTRALIA. Federation of Australian Anar- 
chist§, P.O. Box A 389, Sydney South. Public 
meetings every Sunday in the Domain, 2 p.m. 
and Mondays, 72 Oxford Street, Paddington, 
Sydney, 8 p.m. 

DANISH ANARCHIST FEDERATION. Gothers- 
gade, 27, Viborg, Denmark. 

VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA. Anyone interes¬ 
ted in forming anarchist and/or direct action 
peace group contact Derek A. James, 1844 
Grand Boulevard. North Vancouver, B.C.. 
Canada. Tel.; 987-2693. 

USA: VERMONT. New Hampshire Anarchist 
Group. Meets weekly — discussion, individual 
action. Contact Ed. Strauss at RFD 2, Wood- 
stock, Vermont 05091, USA. 

SWEDEN. Stockholm Anarchist Federation. 
Contact Nadir. Box 19104, Stockholm 19, Sweden. 
SWEDEN: Libertad, Allmana Vagen 6, Gothen¬ 
burg V. 

TORONTO ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact 
R. Campbell, 219 Toryork Drive, Weston, 
Ontario, Canada. Weekly meetings. 

BELGIUM: LllEGE. Provos, c/o Jacques Charlier, 
11 Avenue de la Laiterie, Sclessini-Liege, Bdgium. 
EAST AFRICA. George Matthews would like to 
make contact. Secondary school teacher from 
UK. PO Box 90. Kakamega, Kenya. 

USA. James W. Cain, secretary. Insurgency 
Anarchist Association, 323 Fourth Street, Cloquet, 
Minnesota 55720, USA. 

GliOUP-(T)REASON. Australian Anarchist, c/o 

Melbourne University Union or Paddy Evans, 
c/o the same. 

MELBOURNE. Get in touch with Bob Hopkins, 
34 Dorritt Street. Carlton, Victoria 3053, 
Australia. Public meetings at Yarra Bank, 
Melbourne. 
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THE WILD ( 


B rian and celia behan’s play, 

The Wildcat, depicts the terrible 
conditions that building workers face 
every day on some building sites. We 
are pleased to publish it because it de¬ 
serves to reach a far wider audience 
than it did when it was broadcast by the 
BBC on a Wednesday afternoon. An 
Irish bricklayer on my site, who listened 
to it, was full of it when he came to 
work the next day. 

However, showing up these bad condi¬ 
tions is only part of the play. Anyone 
hearing or reading it will realise that it 
is based on a first-hand knowledge of 
what it is like to work with mud up to 
your knees. It is written in building site 
language and captures the badinage that 
is common to this type of work. 

Many stewards reading this will re¬ 
call conversations similar to that which 
John O’Brien has with the management. 
This ‘let’s just have a chat, man to man, 
you know. We’re both reasonable men. 
Both got a job to do and should pull 
together’ is exactly the sort of stuff that 
is dished out by the General Foreman 
and managers. It is this, ‘Did you know 
that I’m a union man myself?’ sort of 
rubbish. I certainly can remember con¬ 
versations along these lines. 

The approach of the Communist Party 
trade union officials to industrial dis¬ 
putes is put over in a concise way. How 
many times have we seen Communist 
officials trot out the old excuses. It is 
always their position, or rather the 
Party’s position within the unions that 
must be preserved, even if it means the 
complete betrayal of the lads. This 
comes over very well. Sausage says: ‘I 
worked hard to get you elected’ and this 
must be the feeling of many militants 
who have seen newly elected officials 
take up their position, only to become 
an identical twin of the one they have 
replaced. 

Building union officials are notorious 
for their speed and agility in reaching 
the site when requested by the manage¬ 
ment, but when you want them, they are 
full of excuses why they are unable to 
come. 

Brian’s experiences in the building 
industry have served him well in writing, 
with his wife, a play which gives a vivid 
picture, in concise language, of the prob¬ 
lems facing building workers. 

P. Turner. 


The Wild Gat 

by Brian and Celia Behan 

Full text of radio play as broadcast by 
the BBC {sounds of building site—a pile 
driver, a mixer, hammering and near to 
the sound of lorry backing on to site). 

Sullivan : O.K. straighten up, right, 
right. Whoa! That’s it. {Lorry engine 


earn on this scheme if you sprouted two 
sets of arms, and stop waking every¬ 
body up. 

Gerry ; Well. 

Sausage: Anyway it looks like they’ve 
found one, there’s a new bloke coming 
up. Look who it is. Ere’yare John, over 
’ere. 

John: Sausage! It’s great to see you. 
Any more of the lads on here. 

Sausage: No, worse luck. We could 
do with a few stirrers. 

John: It’s rough here is it? I thought 
the coddy looked a bit of a villain. 

Sausage: You’re not kiddin’ John. 
He’s a right so and so. You’re more 
tricks than a box of monkeys. He works 
the old overtime swindle—‘only blue 
eyes and gorrillas need apply’. See 
the money’s poor—they’ve introduced a 
so-called bonus scheme. Five bob! It 
came out last week. So, of course, the 
lads are all looking for the overtime. 
Still, how’ve been keeping John? Family 
alright. 

John: Yeah, yeah, fine. But listen have 
you got no union organisation on the 
job? 

Sausage: Oh, ticket stewards, but no¬ 
body does anything—they’re all scared 


thought I’d never come out alive. 

Tipp: We were just saying, this indus¬ 
try is all muck and bullets—^whatever job 
you go on. 

Sausage: Oh, I dunno. Things were 
much worse before the war, y’know. 

Dennis: Oh, ’ere we go. 

Sausage: Straight up. I’ve seen the 
time when we had to follow a lorry load 
of bricks on the chance of a start. I’m 
telling you I’ve worked under some real 
animals. Ever heard of Darkie Finn? 
I’m not a kidding you he wanted nothing 
less than the skin off your back. 

Tipp: Sure, he’s famous up North. 
"‘Get out in the morning 
Stripped to the skin, 

And earn your bonus for Darkie Finn.” 
Yes, but what about the Bull Sullivan. 
Isn’t he bad enough surely? 

John: He’s a pure animal. What he 
can’t bribe with overtime, he terrorises 
with those fists of his. Yes I think it’s 
time we opened up on Master Sullivan. 
What do you think, Sos? 

Sausage: Well, you know me John. I 
don’t mind having a go, but . . . well, 
I’ve seen it all before. You get all the 
men into the union, set up your shop 
stewards’ committee. You get the em- 
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together' is exactly the sort of stuff that 
is dished out by the General Foreman 
and managers. It is this, ‘Did you know 
that I’m a union man myself?’ sort of 
rubbish. I certainly can remember con¬ 
versations along these lines. 

The approach of the Communist Party 
trade union officials to industrial dis¬ 
putes is put over in a concise way. How 
many times have we seen Communist 
officials trot out the old excuses. It is 
always their position, or rather the 
Party’s position within the unions that 
must be preserved, even if it means the 
complete betrayal of the lads. This 
comes over very well. Sausage says: ‘I 
worked hard to get you elected’ and this 
must be the feeling of many militants 
who have seen newly elected officials 
take up their position, only to become 
an identical twin of the one they have 
replaced. 

Buildmg''ljhTdfi officials are notorious 
for their speed and agility in reaching 
the site when requested by the manage¬ 
ment, but when you want them, they are 
full of excuses why they are unable to 
come. 

Brian’s experiences in the building 
industry have served him well in writing, 
with his wife, a play which gives a vivid 
picture, in concise language, of the prob¬ 
lems facing building workers. 

P. Turner. 


The Wild Cat 

by Brian and Celia Behan 

Full text of radio play as broadcast by 
the BBC {sounds of building site—a pile 
driver, a mixer, hammering and near to 
the sound of lorry backing on to site). 

Sullivan : O.K. straighten up, right, 
right. Whoa! That’s it. {Lorry engine 
switched off.) Right now Charlie, get that 
digger moving, I want these lorries 
turned round in double quick time. 

Driver : Take it easy guv, Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. 

Sullivan: Maybe not but I wasn’t the 
general on that job. {Digger starts wp.) 
Right now what can I do for you. 

John: I was looking for a start. 

Sullivan: Come over here I can’t hear 
you for the din. {Noise fading slightly.) 
Now then. 

John: I’m looking for a start. 

Sullivan: S’that right. What class of 
animal are ye then—brickie, chippie? 

John: Navvy. 

Sullivan: Well I hope you’re not like 
some of the ones we get coming here— 
start like lions in the morning, and end 
up like dandylions be the tea break. I’ll 
give ye the start but remember, I want 
a fair days’ work all day, every day. Put 
your clothes in that hut over there and 
see me by the silo. Oh, c’mere, c’mere, 
can ye carry the hod ... ye can. Well 
I’ve a man short on the boundary wall 
yonder. Get over there fast as ye can. 
Right? {Fade—Fade up sound of 
trowels tapping and somebody humming 
as he works. He breaks off and sucks in 
his breath in annoyance.) 


Gerry: Look at that. No muck again. 
{Shouts.) Muck up for Christ’s sake. 

Sausage: What’s all the shouting? Cut 
it out. You know we’re an ’od short. 

Gerry: Well how’re we supposed to 
lay bricks without muck. I want some 
bonus offa this job before I’m ninety. 

Sausage: Do leave off. You wouldn’t 


John: Yean, yean, nne. am listen nave 
you got no union organisation on the 
job? 

Sausage: Oh, ticket stewards, but no¬ 
body does anything—they’re all scared 


:>ausage: wen, >ou *.now me junn. i 
don’t mind having a go, but . . . well, 
I’ve seen it all before. You get all the 
men into the union, set up your shop 
stewards’ committee. You get the em¬ 


{Buzz of talk.) Did y 
one about the old farm 
and his sons already 
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of the bull—that’s what they call Sulli¬ 
van. Suits him dunnit? There’s one or 
two good lads who’d have a go. Still 
you’d better get dug in before you start 
opening your mouth. 

Sullivan: Come on now you men, this 
isn’t a mother’s meeting. Get them bricks 
down or get off my job. 

Sausage: Git. 

John: Hang on, Sos. As soon as we get 
this job organised we’ll give him such a 
caning he won’t know whether he’s on 
his head or his heels. {Fade—Fade up 
sound of job canteen and loud burst of 
laughter.) 


John: . . . Well, anyway he went back 
to the labour exchange and the clerk was 
tearing his hair out with rage. ‘Look,’ he 
said, ‘When are you gonna go to work?’ 
So he said, ‘I’ll go when the Duke goes, 
sure he’s the biggest dosser in the land.’ 
{Laughter.) Eh where’s old Sausage? I’ve 
got his tea here. 

Tipp: I think he’s in the bog. 

John: Begod it takes a brave man to 
venture in there. Would you ever think 
that in this day and age men would be 
expected to put up with a thing like that. 

Dennis: Here’s Sausage now. ’Ere you 
are Sos, over ’ere. 

Sausage: Gawd what a carry on. I 


ployer on his knees, and what happens? 
The Union stabs you in the back. 

Tipp: Still, you must have a union, 
otherwise the working man has no pro¬ 
tection at all. 

Sausage: Of course, we need a union, 
but all this lot seem good for is collect¬ 
ing our contributions. They’re all very 
good at rushing round the branches 
when they’re up for re-election, or 
dumming up votes for the Labour Party, 
but once they’re in sitting they don’t 
want to know, and why? Because 
they’ve all got it too cushy. Look at the 
union rate—seven and five. It’s pathetic. 
A little girl in an office gets more than 
that. But they don’t care. Look at old 
Charlie Fanshawe in the House of Lords 
now. D’you think he’s worried about 
us? Not on your nelly. 

John: Look, there’s no good in us 
just sitting here moaning. Just think of 
that job at McGill’s last year. It was a 
horrible number just like this one until 
we got it straightened out, and then it 
was a lovely little Solomon. 

Sausage: Yeah, and as soon as the men 
started earning the firm started picking 
the militants off one by one. They got 
you for being ten minutes late didn’t 
they? And that was only two weeks after 
the strike ended. What did you get out 
of it. 

John: That’s not the point. Look at 
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thought I’d never come out alive. 

Tipp: We were just saying, this indus¬ 
try is all muck and bullets—^whatever job 
you go on. 

Sausage: Oh, I dunno. Things were 
much worse before the war, y’know. 

Dennis: Oh, ’ere we go. 

Sausage: Straight up. I’ve seen the 
time when we had to follow a lorry load 
of bricks on the chance of a start. I’m 
telling you I’ve worked under some real 
animals. Ever heard of Darkie Finn? 
I’m not a kidding you he wanted nothing 
less than the skin off your back. 

Tipp: Sure, he’s famous up North. 
“Get out in the morning 
Stripped to the skin, 

And earn your bonus for Darkie Finn” 
Yes, but what about the Bull Sullivan. 
Isn’t he bad enough surely? 

John: He’s a pure animal. What he 
can’t bribe with overtime, he terrorises 
with those fists of his. Yes I think it’s 
time we opened up on Master Sullivan. 
What do you think, Sos? 

Sausage: Well, you know me John. I 
don’t mind having a go, but . . . well, 
I’ve seen it all before. You get all the 
men into the union, set up your shop 
stewards’ committee. You get the em- 


this job. The canteen is just a pigsty and 
no cooked dinners. There’s nowhere to 
wash your hands; the lavatories are a 
disgrace, and the money is terrible. To 
get a decent pay-packet you’ve got to 
grovel round like a mangy dog. {The 
canteen has fallen silent and John begins 
to speak to them all.) There’s a time 
limit on this job—they have to hand over 
these houses by June or pay penalties. 

If we stuck together we could have them 
by the short and curlies. 

Dennis: They wouldn’t stick together. 
The working man is his own worst 
enemy. Always stabbing each other in'^ 
the back. 

Sausage: What do you know about it 
big mouth. You’re still wet behind the 
ears. 

Dennis: O.K. Granpappy. Come on, 
George, bring the cards and we’ll have 
a game outside. 

Sausage: Stupid git. 

John: No, he’s right. We don’t stick 
together, and that just what the em¬ 
ployer counts on—us being divided. 
{Buzz of talk.) Did you ever hear the 
one about the old farmer who lay dying, 
and his sons already fighting over the 
land. He called them to his bedside amd 



out of here. {Fade—Fade up. Sounds of 
a mixer.) 


Sullivan: {Shouts.) O’Brien, will you 
come over here a minute? 

John: {Of}.) Right, I’m coming. 
{Approaching.) What do you want? 

Sullivan: Leave down the hod son. 
I’ve a special job for you. We’ll pick up 
a shovel and a graft on the way over. 
{Scrunch of footsteps. They recede and 
re-approach.) 

Sullivan: {Sucks in his breath.) Will 
you look at that? There’s enough broken 
bricks here to build a bloody sky-scraper. 
{Roars.) Jack will you stack these bricks 
properly, they’re three pound the hun¬ 
dred. {Scrunching footsteps again.) 

Voice: Oh mister Sullivan, could I see 
you a minute? 

Sullivan: Hang on, Charlie, I’ll be 
right with you. {Scrunching footsteps 
continue.) 

Sullivan: What’s wrong with that 
dumper there? 

Driver: It’s stuck. 

Sullivan: I can see that, I’m not blind, 
man. What are you hanging about for? 

Driver: I’m waiting for a J.C.B. to 
pull me out the mud. 

Sullivan: {Growls.) Here John, give 
me that plank. Now shove it imder the 
wheel and when I say heave we’ll give 
her a lift. Right driver rev her up. Now! 
{Sound of heaving and motor spinning, 
then running on and stopping.) 

Driver : Sorry about that. 

Sullivan: Don’t bother to be sorry. 
Be careful. {Fade-Fade up.) 


Sullivan: Here we are now, John. 
Gerry I’m putting this fella down the 
hold. See if we can’t move these founda¬ 
tions on a bit. I want them all cleaned 
out by Monday. Here’s a shovel, away 
you go. There’s a ladder round the far 
side. How’s it going Gerry? 

Gerry: Not so bad, but that hole’s so 
deep we can’t keep the water out of it. 
The men have got no footing you see. 
The water’s just pouring in. That clay’s 
a swine to dig when it’s wet. Could you 
not get a pump in. 

Sullivan: What and waste a fiver a 
day for hiring it? Never. A bit of hard 
slog will do none of them any harm. 
They’re all mouthy men. That digging 
will leave them no breath for talking. By 
the way have you filled up your time 
sheets yet. 

Gerry: No, not yet, I haven’t had.... 

Sullivan: Well, you’d better get over 
to the office, and do it. {Shouts to men.) 
Come on now lads, dog it out, it’s not 
your own country. {Fade—Fade up 
sound of wetdigging and grunting of 
men.) 
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one about the old farmer who lay dying, 
and his sons already fighting over the 
land. He called them to his bedside amd 


Driver : It's stuck. 

Sullivan : I can see that, I’m not blind, 
man. What are you hanging about for? 

Driver: I’m waiting for a J.C.B. to 
pull me out the mud. 

Sullivan: (Growls.) Here John, give 
me that plank. Now shove it under the 
wheel and when I say heave we’ll give 
her a lift. Right driver rev her up. Now! 
(Sound of heaving and motor spinning, 
then running on and stopping.) 

Driver: Sorry about that. 

Sullivan: Don’t bother to be sorry. 
Be careful. (Fade—Fade up.) 


Sullivan: Here we are now, John. 
Gerry I’m putting this fella down the 
hold. See if we can’t move these founda¬ 
tions on a bit. I want them all cleaned 
out by Monday. Here’s a shovel, away 
you go. There’s a ladder round the far 
side. How’s it going Gerry? 

Gerry : Not so bad, but that hole’s so 
deep we can’t keep the water out of it. 
The men have got no footing you see. 
The water’s just pouring in. That clay’s 
a swine to dig when it’s wet. Could you 
not get a pump in. 

Sullivan: What and waste a fiver a 
day for hiring it? Never. A bit of hard 
slog will do none of them any harm. 
They’re all mouthy men. That digging 
will leave them no breath for talking. By 
the way have you filled up your time 
sheets yet. 

Gerry: No, not yet, I haven’t had.... 

Sullivan: Well, you’d better get over 
to the office, and do it. (Shouts to men.) 
Come on now lads, dog it out, it’s not 
your own country. (Fade—Fade up 
sound of wetdigging and grunting of 
men.) 
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ployer on his knees, and what happens? 
The Union stabs you in the back. 

Tipp: Still, you must have a union, 
otherwise the working man has no pro¬ 
tection at all. 

Sausage: Of course, we need a union, 
but all this lot seem good for is collect¬ 
ing our contributions. They’re all very 
good at rushing round the branches 
when they’re up for re-election, or 
dumming up votes for the Labour Party, 
but once they’re in sitting they don’t 
want to know, and why? Because 
they’ve all got it too cushy. Look at the 
union rate—seven and five. It’s pathetic. 
A little girl in an office gets more than 
that. But they don’t care. Look at old 
Charlie Fanshawe in the House of Lords 
now. D’you think he’s worried about 
us? Not on your nelly. 

John: Look, there’s no good in us 
just sitting here moaning. Just think of 
that job at McGill’s last year. It was a 
horrible number just like this one until 
we got it straightened out, and then it 
was a lovely little Solomon. 

Sausage: Yeah, and as soon as the men 
started earning the firm started picking 
the militants off one by one. They got 
you for being ten minutes late didn’t 
they? And that was only two weeks after 
the strike ended. What did you get out 
of it. 

John: That’s not the point. Look at 


held up a bundle of sticks, and he asked 
each son to try and break the bundle. 
They were fine strong young men, but 
they couldn’t do it. Now watch says he. 
Then he took each stick in his old hands 
and broke them one by one. Says he, 
‘Let that be a lesson to you’. Well, we 
are like those sticks, as long as we’re 
divided the bosses will go on treating us 
like pigs. But if we stick together . . . 
(Sound of hooter in background.) ... if 
we stuck together there’s nothing we 
couldn’t have. (Silence. Then the door 
is suddenly kicked open.) 

Sullivan: (Roars.) Come on out of it, 
out of it. (No one moves.) Well come 
on—^what’s this a bloody mother’s meet¬ 
ing? (Slowly the men tramp out.) Eh, 
Gerry, come ’ere. What’s going on here. 

Gerry: It’s that navvy, O’Brien, Mick, 
he’s a red. 

Sullivan: Now I knew somebody had 
been getting at these men. I could smell 
it the minute I walked in. 

Gerry: What’ll it be—the order of the 
boot. 

Sullivan: I suppose so. 

Gerry: Shall I go and tell him. 

Sullivan: Hold on a minute. I’ve a 
better idea. 

Gerry: You should get shut of him 
you know. He’s dangerous. 

Sullivan: By God! By the time I’ve 
finished with him, he’ll be glad to run 


Dennis: Aye, aye, they’ve both gone 
we can have a blow. (Sound of lighting 
up.) Watchya, mate. Welcome to the 
punishment gang. This is Duke. 

John: How are you. 

Duke: I thought we’d be seeing you 
down here today. 

John: Why? 

Duke: You must have scared the pants 
off old Sullivan in the canteen with what 
you said about sticking together. 

Dennis: Yeah, you’ve had it now, 
mate. You might as well jack up tonight 
with us. If he don’t like your face he’ll 
keep on at you till you jack. He did his 
nut at me cause I was having a little 
bit of a laugh. Yeah, he said nobody’s 
going to laugh on his time. 

John: And what about you, Duke? 

Duke: Well, I guess he just don’t like 
to see a black man around his job. 

Dennis: Quite right too. If I had my 
way I’d make every blackman swim 
back home with a paddy on each 
shoulder. (Laughs.) 

John: (Good humouredly.) What! 
Anything I ever got here I earned ten 
times over. 

Duke: Same here, what you really got 
against us Dennis. 

Dennis: Well, for a start you’re all 
over sexed and . . . 

Duke: You’re just jealous man. 

Dennis: Yeah, you dirty, lucky swine. 

Duke: (Laughing) I see a girl with 
nothing on yesterday about this time. Oh 
man, sweet peaches. 

Dennis: You was on the job with 
me you liar. 

Duke: I saw her man and she was 
dressing right in front of the window. 









showing all she got. She could be there 
now. 

Dennis : Where! ? Where! ? 

Duke: Oh, just in the flats by the 
back fence. 

Dennis: {Running away.) Oh, I must 
have a shufti at that. I must have a peep. 
(John and Duke roar with laughter) 

Dennis: (Coming back.) Here, you are 
having me on. . . . Rotten swine. 

Gerry: Come on you lads, let’s have 
some muck out here. 

Dennis: Aw get stuffed, crawling git, 
you won’t see me after Friday. 

John: If you jack, you’ll just be playing 
into their hands. We should stand and 
fight. We’ve got them over a bar here 
you know. 

Dennis: Yeah, looks like it, doesn’t it? 
(Fade—Fade up sounds of squelchy 
digging.) 

John : Whew, this clay’s cat altogether. 

Duke: Look at this, I’m up to my 
knees in mud. I’m afraid of getting sick 
man. 

Dennis: Go on it’s good for you. 
People pay thousands for mud baths. 

John: Serve Sullivan right if we did 
organise the job, and make him eat dirt 
for a bit. 

Dennis: No, you couldn’t do it. Eh, 
Dukey, who’s going to win the Derby? 

Duke: A horse man. 

Dennis: Very funny. Eh Dukey. 
Who’s the biggest queer on this job? 

Duke: I don’t know. Who? 

Dennis: Give us a kiss and I’ll tell 
you. Come here darling. (Laughter.) 

Duke: Get away, go on get away. 
Guess you need cooling down. 

Dennis: Oh Duktyl Oh Dukey! Oh! 
(There’s a splash as Dennis sits down in 
the wet. They laugh even more.) 

Sullivan : What the hell do you men 
think you’re doing. Come on up out of 
that. No, not you O’Brien, you can stay 
down, and get on with it. Now you 
two I’ll give you one last chance. 

Dennis: Here you aren’t expecting 
John to dig that out by himself, are 
you? 

Sullivan: That’s what he’s paid for. 
Anyway I have a good mate for him 
here. 

Dennis: The dummy? That man’s a 
head case, he shouldn’t be working on 
the job at all. 

Sullivan: Ah sure it’ll be alright. 
Come on now lads, I’m putting you 
where you’ll get plenty of hours. Go over 
to Gerry there he’ll fix you up. Hey 
O’Brien. I’m sending you down some 
company. Only I wouldn’t go talking 
union to him. He don’t like it. (Drops 
voice) Do you, Dum Dum? These 
union bastards tried to stop you working, 
didn’t they? You’d better watch this one 
boy, he’s very hot for the union. Very 
hot. He’ll have you off the job if he 
gets his way. 

Dummy: (Makes angry squeal and 
growl.) (Fade—Fade up sound of 
digging.) 

John: Well, Dummy, you’re going 
along like a house on fire. (Dig, dig.) 
You know you don’t want to mind that 
Sullivan. Sure he’s only trying to stir it 
between us. (The Dummy merely grunts 
and makes strange thick noises nothing 
like speech) Ah, you poor bastard. It 
must be terrible when you can’t com¬ 
municate with anyone. You know there’s 
nothing wrong with the union. If we ran 
the job sure we’d look after you. 
(Dummy growls threateningly) O.K., 


never had O’Brien on a job before. He 
should never have been taken on in the 
first place. 

Sullivan: O’Brien doesn’t worry me. 
I can deal with that bucko. 

Brown: That’s just what you’re not 
going to do. One more incident and 
we’ll have the whole job out. (Knock at 
door) Come in, O’Brien. Carry on then, 
Mick. I’ll see you later. 

Sullivan: Excuse me Mr. Brown 
but . . . 

Brown: I said I’ll see you later. (Door 
slams.) Now, O’Brien, do take a seat. 
Miss Slater do you think you could find 
us two cups of tea. Good girl. Now. 

John: Well, I’ve just come from a site 
meeting, and there are a couple of things 
they asked me to put to you. 

Brown: Ah yes, but before we get to 
that, O’Brien, let’s just have a chat. Man 
to man, you know. We’re both reason¬ 
able men. Both got a job to do and it’s 
quite essential for the job that we two 
should pull together. 

John: The men . . . 

Brown: Did you know that I’m a 
union man myself? 

John: No? What branch? 

Brown: Oh, I’m only a card holder, 
but it does mean I can see both sides. 
Cigarette? 

John: No thanks. 

Brown: ... So you see, I want you 
to know that if there’s anyway at all that 
I can help you. Well, I’m always here. 
And between you and me if you play 
your cards right you could do yourself 
a lot of good here. This firm are always 
on the look out for live wires. That’s 
how I came up myself. 

John: Mr. Brown I represent the men, 
you represent the employer and that’s 
that. Now the men have called for a 
twenty per cent standing bonus for the 
whole site. 

Brown: (Laughs ruefully.) You mean 
they want a twenty per cent pay rise? 
I’m afraid that’s out of the question. The 
bonus will have to be earned, every 
penny of it. I can assure you we’ll pay 
a standing bonus. Anything else? 

John: A full time safety officer ap¬ 
pointed by us. In our opinion this site 
is unsafe. In many instances the safety 
regulations are being completely ignored. 

Brown: Safety! Don’t make me laugh. 
Since when were these people concerned 
with safety. There are safety helmets 
slung away all over this site. The men 
won’t wear them. This is simply a device 
to interfere with production. 

John: Production is your concern Mr. 
Brown. It’s my job to look after the 
welfare of the men, and that includes 
safety, proper lavatories and a decent 
canteen. 

Brown: For God’s sake man. It’s 
give, give, give from us all the time, and 
what are we to get in return? Nothing. 
Unless we get production we can’t give 
anything. Look, to get this job we had 
to cut the price to the absolute bone. 
Here’s the bill of quantities, look for 
yourself. 

John: I’m not interested in that. It’s 
the same old story. The poor builders 
always going broke; your profits for last 
year were over five million, and we’ve 
got no shares in this company. When 
this job is finished we’ll walk away with 
nothing to show but blisters. 

Brown: Blisters! Hah! Now look 
here. Take this bill of quantities and if 
you can see where we can afford conces¬ 
sions I’ll be only too glad to listen. 
(John flings papers down) 

John: You can cut out that malarky. 


What do you think I am. A bloody grey¬ 
hound? 

Brickie: Layabout more like. 

Sausage: You’ve had it now, he won’t 
take that. (Sound of feet running up¬ 
stairs.) 

Tipp : What did you call me? 

Brickie : Never mind all that. Let’s 
have some bricks up here, we’re just 
standing about losing money. 

Tipp: I’ve just about had enough of 
this. I’m tearing about like a looney 
trying to keep the three of you going. 
You want to try a bit of it yourself. 
Loading up at the bottom and running 
up to unload. It was you who wanted 
to try and manage with one labourer to 
bump up the bonus. 

Brickie: Listen, when you can put 
down a thousand a day you can do it, 
and I’ll labour on you. Anyway why 
don’t you send more up? If you doubled 
up the load you wouldn’t have to run 
up and down so much. 

Sausage: Now hold on. There’s a 
limit to what that hoist’ll carry. 

Tipp : I don’t care. I will double load 
it if that’s what you want. Why should 
I worry. If it breaks down I’ll get a 
breather. (Hooter.) Anyway there’s the 
tea break. (Fade—Fade up the canteen.) 


John: How’s it going Sos. 

Sausage: (Sitting down with a sigh) 
I’m getting a bit old for this bonus lark. 

John: Well mind yourself. There’s 
no sense killing yourself. 

Sausage: Well I’ve got to make a 
show, haven’t I, after speaking out 
against bonus, otherwise they’d think I 
was trying to sabotage it or something. 
Anyway we’ve got enough trouble— 
they’re at each other’s throats. 

John: Ah well it won’t go on much 
longer. I heard the bonus is down again 
this week. 

Sausage: Well we told them it was a 
fiddle, they wouldn’t listen. Here who’s 
this. Looking for the office mate. 

Rat Catcher: No, no. I’m alright. This 
is the canteen I gather? 

Sausage: That’s what they call it my 
old fruit. 

Rat Catcher: Well I’m from the Coun¬ 
cil. We’ve had a complaint from the 
local residents about rats coming off this 
site. We usually find them round the 
canteen looking for grub. Seen any 
about? 

Dennis: What. My friend they hold 
meetings in here. 

Sausage: Do me a favour, no self 
respecting rat would eat in here. If 
you’re looking for rats, you’d better start 
. . . If you’re going to put down ral 
poison you’d better start in the office. 
We’ve got the biggest rat of all up there. 
(Laughter) 

Dennis: Here John, have you heard 
anything about the bonus. 

John: Well I don’t think you’ll be 
needing any sack to carry it home in. 

Sausage: What are you worried about 
bonus for. You’ve got more fiddles 
goihg than Mantovani. It’s no wonder 
the country’s in the red, with people 
like you about. 

Dennis : People like me, that’s a laugh. 
Why should the rich have all the fiddles. 
You’ve got to fiddle otherwise you’ve got 
no chance. They’ve got you all ways. 
If I work a weekend, they take it all in 
tax. If you want to run a car, and have 
a bit of life you’ve got to fiddle. 

John : Yeah, but it’s no solution. The 
only answer is for the working man to 
take over altogether. 
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Deniiis: Oh Bukey] Oh Dukey! Oh! 
{There's a splash as Dennis sits down in 
the wet. They laugh even more.) 

Sullivan: What the hell do you men 
think you’re doing. Come on up out of 
that. No, not you O’Brien, you can stay 
down, and get on with it. Now you 
two I’ll give you one last chance. 

Dennis: Here you aren’t expecting 
John to dig that out by himself, are 
you? 

Sullivan: That’s what he’s paid for. 
Anyway I have a good mate for him 
here. 

Dennis: The dummy? That man’s a 
head case, he shouldn’t be working on 
the job at all. 

Sullivan: Ah sure it’ll be alright. 
Come on now lads, I’m putting you 
where you’ll get plenty of hours. Go over 
to Gerry there he’ll fix you up. Hey 
O’Brien. I’m sending you down some 
company. Only I wouldn’t go talking 
union to him. He don’t like it. {Drops 
voice.) Do you, Dum Dum? These 
union bastards tried to stop you working, 
didn’t they? You’d better watch this one 
boy, he’s very hot for the union. Very 
hot. He’ll have you off the job if he 
gets his way. 

Dummy: {Makes angry squeal and 
growl.) {Fade—Fade up sound of 
digging.) 

John: Well, Dummy, you’re going 
along like a house on fire. {Dig, dig.) 
You know you don’t want to mind that 
Sullivan. Sure he’s only trying to stir it 
between us. {The Dummy merely grunts 
and makes strange thick noises nothing 
like speech.) Ah, you poor bastard. It 
must be terrible when you can’t com¬ 
municate with anyone. You know there’s 
nothing wrong with the union. If we ran 
the job sure we’d look after you. 
{Dummy growls threateningly.) O.K., 
O.K., forget it. {Starts to dig again. 
Dummy growls more angrily still.) Now, 
now there’s no need to get your rag out. 
Get back. Let go of me. Let go. Oh 
God, he’s gone mad. {Strangling noises 
from John fade out. Fade up hum of 
talk.) 

Dennis: It’s alright, he’s coming round. 
{Moan from John) Look at you lying 
down on the job again. 

John: I thought I’d had it. Every¬ 
thing went black. 

Dennis: Yeah, it’s a good job I came 
back for my shovel, else I reckon you 
would have. Dukey, did you get a drop 
of brandy from the office. That Sullivan 
ought to be arrested. He did that deliber¬ 
ately, set the dummy on to you, didn’t 
he? How do you feel now, can you 
stand O.K.? Well, what are you going 
to do. Jack it in? 

John: Not bloody likely. I’ll get even 
with him, if it’s the last thing I ever do. 
You leaving? 

Dennis: Well ... I don’t want to miss 
any fun do I? What about you, Dukey? 
{Fade—Fade up an office, typewriter in 
background.) 


Brown: ... so I’ve arranged with the 
concrete people to hold off for a few 
days to give you time to get the foot¬ 
ings out. Now look, Sullivan, I’ve 
worked out the schedules for the next 
month, and we must stick to them. If we 
get behind head office will be down on 
us like a ton of bricks, and I’m not tak¬ 
ing the can back, Mick. 

Sullivan: Nobody’s ever had to take 
the can back for me, Mr. Brown. 

Brown: No, you’ve been lucky, you’ve 


jufin : .>11. Diuwn i rcprcscni me men, 
you represent the employer and that’s 
that. Now the men have called for a 
twenty per cent standing bonus for the 
whole site. 

Brown: {Laughs ruefully.) You mean 
they want a twenty per cent pay rise? 
I’m afraid that’s out of the question. The 
bonus will have to be earned, every 
penny of it. I can assure you we’ll pay 
a standing bonus. Anything else? 

John: A full time safety officer ap¬ 
pointed by us. In our opinion this site 
is unsafe. In many instances the safety 
regulations are being completely ignored. 

Brown: Safety! Don’t make me laugh. 
Since when were these people concerned 
with safety. There are safety helmets 
slung away all over this site. The men 
won’t wear them. This is simply a device 
to interfere with production. 

John: Production is your concern Mr. 
Brown. It’s my job to look after the 
welfare of the men, and that includes 
safety, proper lavatories and a decent 
canteen. 

Brown: For God’s sake man. It’s 
give, give, give from us all the time, and 
what are we to get in return? Nothing. 
Unless we get production we can’t give 
anything. Look, to get this job we had 
to cut the price to the absolute bone. 
Here’s the bill of quantities, look for 
yourself. 

John: I’m not interested in that. It’s 
the same old story. The poor builders 
always going broke; your profits for last 
year were over five million, and we’ve 
got no shares in this company. When 
this job is finished we’ll walk away with 
nothing to show but blisters. 

Brown: Blisters! Hah! Now look 
here. Take this bill of quantities and if 
you can see where we can afford conces¬ 
sions I’ll be only too glad to listen. 
{John flings papers down.) 

John: You can cut out that malarky. 
You know damned well I’m not a sur¬ 
veyor. I’m not concerned with your 
troubles. 

Brown: No, of course you’re not, 
because you’re just a communist agita¬ 
tor, you don’t want to see peace on the 
job. 

John: These are the men’s own 
demands. 

Brown: Don’t give me that; I know 
what goes on. We don’t have this trouble 
on our other sites. 

John: My politics have nothing to do 
with you. If I were a true blue Tory, 
the men’s grievances would still be there. 
Anyway, I have to report back. What 
do I say? 

Brown: {Sighs impatiently.) Look, I’ll 
alter some of the targets and they’ll have 
to give the scheme a fair trial. As to 
safety, you already have a safety officer. 

John: Sullivan you mean! That’s 
ridiculous. He’s all out for production 
The two things are opposite. 

Brown: That’s my last word. 

John: Very well, but it won’t rest 
there, you know that. {Fade—Fade up 
sound of brickies at work.) 

Sausage: {Whistling to himself.) {Tap, 
tap.) {Stretches and sighs.) Well that’s 
another bit done. 

Brickie: Yep another lift and we’re in 
money. 

Sausage: God, you’ve got eyes like 
cash registers. 

Brickie: It’s alright for you, Sos. Your 
kids are out graft. I’ve got to make a 
bonus to live at all. God! Look at 
this! No bricks again. {Shouts angrily.) 
Come on with those bricks, can’t you? 

Tipp: {Shouts from below) Shut up! 
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Anyway we've got enough trouble— 
they’re at each other’s throats. 

John: Ah well it won’t go on much 
longer. I heard the bonus is down again 
this week. 

Sausage: Well we told them it was a 
fiddle, they wouldn’t listen. Here who’s 
this. Looking for the office mate. 

Rat Catcher: No, no, I’m alright. This 
is the canteen I gather? 

Sausage: That’s what they call it my 
old fruit. 

Rat Catcher: Well I’m from the Coun¬ 
cil. We’ve had a complaint from the 
local residents about rats coming off this 
site. We usually find them round the 
canteen looking for grub. Seen any 
about? 

Dennis: What. My friend they hold 
meetings in here. 

Sausage: Do me a favour, no self 
respecting rat would eat in here. If 
you’re looking for rats, you’d better start 
. . . If you’re going to put down ral 
poison you’d better start in the office. 
We’ve got the biggest rat of all up there. 
{Laughter.) 

Dennis: Here John, have you heard 
anything about the bonus. 

John: Well I don’t think you’ll be 
needing any sack to carry it home in. 

Sausage: What are you worried about 
bonus for. You’ve got more fiddles 
goftig than Mantovani. It’s no wonder 
the country’s in the red, with people 
like you about. 

Dennis: People like me, that’s a laugh. 
Why should the rich have all the fiddles. 
You’ve got to fiddle otherwise you’ve got 
no chance. They’ve got you all ways. 
If I work a weekend, they take it all in 
tax. If you want to run a car, and have 
a bit of life you’ve got to fiddle. 

John : Yeah, but it’s no solution. The 
only answer is for the working man to 
take over altogether. 

Dennis: You must be joking. 

John: Why? 

Dennis: Well, in the first place it 
could never happen. 

John: What about Russia? 

Dennis: Come off it John. If you 
was in Russia, you’d be the first to be 
shot for agitating. 

John: But if we had a proper socialist 
government I wouldn’t need to be an 
agitator. We wouldn’t need to fight for 
a fair whack. 

Dennis: That’d be the day. Tell me 
this then. Does a Russian brickie get 
the same wages as a ballet dancer or a 
professor, or a member of Parliament? 

John: That’s not the point . . . 

Dennis: It is to me. No, the only 
hope for a grafter is a good fiddle, and 
I don’t care what name the bosses go 
under. 

Tipp : I agree with him John. It’s all 
the one to us whose in power. You know 
there was an election one time in our 
place back home. Well this old man was 
breaking stones by the road, you know, 
the way they do back yonder, and he 
stops this rich man on a horse and he 
says, ‘Could you tell me sir, who won 
the election?’. ‘Why do you ask?’, says 
the rich man, ‘It’s immaterial to you, 
because whoever won you will still be 
here breaking stones tomorrow’. {General 
agreement.) 

Dennis: Aye, aye, who’s this? 

John: {Receding) I think he’s look¬ 
ing for me. {Approaching.) What the 
hell do you want coming in here like 
this? The lads are wondering who the 
hell you are. 

Party man: Well introduce me, I’ye 
got nothing to hide. 
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What do you think I am. A bloody grey¬ 
hound? 

Brickie: Layabout more like. 

Sausage: You’ve had it now, he won’t 
take that. {Sound of feet running up¬ 
stairs.) 

Tipp: What did you call me? 

Brickie: Never mind all that. Let’s 
have some bricks up here, we’re just 
standing about losing money. 

Tipp: I’ve just about had enough of 
this. I’m tearing about like a looney 
trying to keep the three of you going. 
You want to try a bit of it yourself. 
Loading up at the bottom and running 
up to unload. It was you who wanted 
to try and manage with one labourer to 
bump up the bonus. 

Brickie: Listen, when you can put 
down a thousand a day you can do it, 
and I’ll labour on you. Anyway why 
don’t you send more up? If you doubled 
up the load you wouldn’t have to run 
up and down so much. 

Sausage: Now hold on. There’s a 
limit to what that hoist’ll carry. 

Tipp : I don’t care. I will double load 
it if that’s what you want. Why should 
I worry. If it breaks down I’ll get a 
breather. {Hooter.) Anyway there’s the 
tea break. {Fade—Fade up the canteen.) 


John: How’s it going Sos. 

Sausage: {Sitting down with a sigh.) 
I’m getting a bit old for this bonus lark. 

John: Well mind yourself. There’s 
no sense killing yourself. 

Sausage: Well I’ve got to make a 
show, haven’t I, after speaking out 
against bonus, otherwise they’d think I 
was trying to sabotage it or something. 
Anyway we’ve got enough trouble— 
they’re at each other’s throats. 

John: Ah well it won’t go on much 
longer. I heard the bonus is down again 
this week. 

Sausage: Well we told them it was a 
fiddle, they wouldn’t listen. Here who’s 
this. Looking for the office mate. 

Rat Catcher: No, no, I’m alright. This 
is the canteen I gather? 

Sausage: That’s what they call it my 
old fruit. 

Rat Catcher: Well I’m from the Coun¬ 
cil. We’ve had a complaint from the 
local residents about rats coming off this 
site. We usually find them round the 
canteen looking for grub. Seen any 
about? 

Dennis: What. My friend they hold 
meetings in here. 

Sausage: Do me a favour, no self 
respecting rat would eat in here. If 
you’re looking for rats, you’d better start 
... If you’re going to put down ral 
poison you’d better start in the office. 
We’ve got the biggest rat of all up there. 
{Laughter.) 

Dennis: Here John, have you heard 
anything about the bonus. 

John: Well I don’t think you’ll be 
needing any sack to carry it home in. 

Sausage: What are you worried about 
bonus for. You’ve got more fiddles 
goftig than Mantovani. It’s no wonder 
the country’s in the red, with people 
like you about. 

Dennis : People like me, that’s a laugh. 
Why should the rich have all the fiddles. 
You’ve got to fiddle otherwise you’ve got 
no chance. They’ve got you all ways. 
If I work a weekend, they take it all in 
tax. If you want to run a car, and have 
a bit of life you’ve got to fiddle. 

John : Yeah, but it’s no solution. The 
only answer is for the working man to 
take over altogether. 


John: Ah no, I don’t think it’d go 
down too well at the moment. I wish 
you’d see me at home really. I’m in the 
middle of building up the union. I can’t 
push myself as a communist yet. 

Party man: This divorce between trade 
union and political activity is all wrong. 
It’s . . . backward. You must show the 
face of the party. Look, I’ve brought 
you some leaflets and recruiting forms. 
See if you can get rid of them, and by 
the way, it’s time you attended a local 
branch meeting. 

John: Yes, I should have been along. 
I’ll try to make it this week. 

Party man: Good man. Make the 
effort and try to bring some of your 
mates. Cheerio. 

Dennis: {Calling.) Who was that then 
John? Looking for a start, was he? 

John: Ah no, no. 

Dennis: Good job, looks like some of 
a snooper to me. I thought my wife 
had caught up with me for a minute. 
{Laughter. Hooter fade. Fade up on the 
scaffold.) 


Brickie: Pick up that corner. Sausage, 
and I’ll finish here. 

Sausage: We’d better have a blow. 
Give Tipp a chance. We’re running 
short on muck. {Buzz of hoist.) 

Sausage: Here it comes. {Buzz gets 
louder. Then a crack and whine as plat¬ 
form slips back. Crash and cry. Hubbub 
of voices.) What happened Tipp. 

Tipp: It slipped, the hoist, and the 
barrow flew off and hit one of the 
chippies. Landed right across his back. 
{Sound of ambulance.) It was my fault, 
I had too much of a load on. 



John: You won’t have nothing, Sulli¬ 
van. I’m going to tie this site up tighter 
than a mouse’s earhole. The only thing 
you’ll hear will be the sound of your 
own voice. 

Sullivan: {Out of control.) Come on. 
{Shoves John.) Come on out of it. 
{Shoves John back.) 

John: Get out of it, you great ape. 
Come on boys. {Men move off.) 

Sullivan : Ape is it? I’ll show you, 
you communist bastard. {Fade—Fade up 
sounds of woman humming as she lays 
the table. Key turns in lock. Door 
slams.) 


Mary: Hello darling. 

John: Hello love. Any post? 

Mary: No, nothing today. 

John: {Stretching and sitting down.) 
Kids asleep? 

Mary: Mm. Here’s your dinner. Cup 
of tea? 

John: Lovely. Ahh. {Stretches con¬ 
tentedly.) 

Mary: I took the kids over to Sheila’s 
today. 

John: Mm? 

Mary: Yes, little Johnny was ever so 
good, he just sat and beamed all day. Oh, 
and Cindy recited ‘Twinkle Twinkle’ 
right to the end. She’s growing up so 
fast, and you know what . . . {Fade — 
Fade up.) . . . and then we found her 
fast asleep behind the sofa with her arms 
round the cat. It’s her birthday next 
week. 

John: {Absently) Mm? 

Mary: {Exasperated grunt.) 

John: Oh, her birthday, yes. 

Mary: {Irritably.) Do try to curb your 
enthusiasm, dear. 

John: Well, I’ve been at a strike meet¬ 
ing all day, I’m whacked. 

Mary: {Sarcastically.) Oh well, you 
should have said. {She pours out a cup 
of tea and drinks.) {Sighs.) Their house 
does look lovely. They’ve had it done 
right through. New carpets, everything. 

John: Who? 

Mary: {Shrilly.) Sheila and Harry. 
Sheila had another new dress. I felt a 
terrible scruff. 

John: Why? 

Mary: {Really annoyed.) She said 
Harry can’t understand why you don’t 
make more of yourself, a man of your 
capabilities. Sheila said the union are 
looking for someone to send to Ruskin 
College on a scholarship. She said Harry 
had you in mind. 

John: Ha, they needn’t think they can 
get me off their backs that easy. We’ve 
got the union over a barrel in this dis¬ 
pute; they’ll have to make it official. We 
had pickets from every big job in Lon¬ 
don down there today. I told that Sulli¬ 
van nothing would move and it hasn’t. 
We’re having a meeting to hear the 
union officials Sunday, and they’d better 
come up with some help. 

Mary: Oh, and you’ll be on picket all 
day Saturday, I suppose? 

John: I have to Mary, you know that. 

Mary: John, I’m fed up. You’re 
always at meetings—every blessed night 
of the week—Saturdays, Sundays. 

John: Mary that’s not true. 

Mary: No? Well even when you are 
here, you’re not actually with us. Your 
mind’s always miles away. 

John: Look, don’t start that again. 
You knew what I was before you mar¬ 
ried me. You think I wouldn’t like to 
relax, just shut the door and forget 
what goes on out there all day. The cm- 
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/vn>way we ve got enougn trouble— 
they're at each other's throats. 

John : Ah well it won’t go on much 
longer. I heard the bonus is down again 
this week. 

Sausage: Well we told them it was a 
fiddle, they wouldn’t listen. Here who’s 
this. Looking for the office mate. 

Rat Catcher: No, no, I’m alright. This 
is the canteen I gather? 

Sausage: That’s what they call it my 
old fruit. 

Rat Catcher: Well I’m from the Coun¬ 
cil. We’ve had a complaint from the 
local residents about rats coming off this 
site. We usually find them round the 
canteen looking for grub. Seen any 
about? 

Dennis: What. My friend they hold 
meetings in here. 

Sausage: Do me a favour, no self 
respecting rat would eat in here. If 
you’re looking for rals, you’d better start 
... If you’re going to put down rat 
poison you’d better start in the office. 
We’ve got the biggest rat of all up there. 
{Laughter.) 

Dennis: Here John, have you heard 
anything about the bonus. 

John: Well I don’t think you’ll be 
needing any sack to carry it home in. 

Sausage: What are you worried about 
bonus for. You’ve got more fiddles 
goihg than Mantovani. It’s no wonder 
the country’s in the red, with people 
like you about. 

Dennis: People like me, that’s a laugh. 
Why should the rich have all the fiddles. 
You’ve got to fiddle otherwise you’ve got 
no chance. They’ve got you all ways. 
If I work a weekend, they take it all in 
tax. If you want to run a car, and have 
a bit of life you've got to fiddle. 

John : Yeah, but it’s no solution. The 
only answer is for the working man to 
take over altogether. 

Dennis: You must be joking. 

John: Why? 

Dennis: Well, in the first place it 
could never happen. 

John: What about Russia? 

Dennis: Come off it John. If you 
was in Russia, you’d be the first to be 
shot for agitating. 

John: But if we had a proper socialist 
government I wouldn’t need to be an 
agitator. We wouldn’t need to fight for 
a fair whack. 

Dennis: That’d be the day. Tell me 
this then. Does a Russian brickie get 
the same wages as a ballet dancer or a 
professor, or a member of Parliament? 

John: That’s not the point . . . 

Dennis: It is to me. No, the only 
hope for a grafter is a good fiddle, and 
I don’t care what name the bosses go 
under. 

Tipp: I agree with him John. It’s all 
the one to us whose in power. You know 
there was an election one time in our 
place back home. Well this old man was 
breaking stones by the road, you know, 
the way they do back yonder, and he 
stops this rich man on a horse and he 
says, ‘Could you tell me sir, who won 
the election?’. ‘Why do you ask?’, says 
the rich man, ‘It’s immaterial to you, 
because whoever won you will still be 
here breaking stones tomorrow’. {General 
agreement.) 

Dennis: Aye, aye, who’s this? 

John: {Receding.) I think he’s look¬ 
ing for me. {Approaching) What the 
hell do you want coming in here like 
this? The lads are wondering who the 
hell you are. 

Party man: Well introduce me. I’ve 
got nothing to hide. 
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Sausage: Now, now . . . 

Tipp: {Shaken) Do you think he is 
hurt bad. Oh God, I knew I was doing 
wrong when I did it. 

Sausage: Yes, but if they’d had a 
proper safety gate round the hoist he 
wouldn’t have been walking under it 
would he? You’re not to blame, it’s 
this bloody job. {Ambulance draws near 
and fades away.) 

Sullivan: {Approach.) Come on now 
lads, break it up. Now come on. You 
won’t do any good standing there. Get 
back to work. 

John: Hold on lads. Back to work. 
Is that all you can think of? {Angry 
agreement from men.) Now who saw 
the hoist go? Jack? You, you and you. 
Right give me your names and addresses. 
We can’t bring Harry back to life, nor 
give the boy back his fingers, but we 
must see to it that the union gets after 
this firm. We’ll show them up for what 
they are. 

Sullivan: O’Brien, you can get off this 
site. I’ve had enough of you. You’re 
only using these men for your own 
game. Clear off. 

Dennis: Watch it Sullivan, if he goes, 
we all go. {Shouts of yes from the men) 

Sullivan: Alright, clear off the lot of 
you. You’re only a shower of dossers. 
These bricks won’t eat anything. I’ll 
sack the lot of you. I’ll have a new 
lot for Monday. {Men jeer and hoot) 


Mary: {Irritably) Do tr>- to curb your 
enthusiasm, dear. 

John: Well, I’ve been at a strike meet¬ 
ing all day. I’m whacked. 

Mary: {Sarcastically) Oh well, you 
should have said. {She pours out a cup 
of tea and drinks.) {Sighs.) Their house 
does look lovely. They’ve had it done 
right through. New carpets, everything. 

John: Who? 

Mary: {Shrilly.) Sheila and Harry. 
Sheila had another new dress. I felt a 
terrible scruff. 

John: Why? 

Mary: {Really annoyed) She said 
Harry can’t understand why you don’t 
make more of yourself, a man of your 
capabilities. Sheila said the union are 
looking for someone to send to Ruskin 
College on a scholarship. She said Harry 
had you in mind. 

John: Ha, they needn’t think they can 
get me off their backs that easy. We’ve 
got the union over a barrel in this dis¬ 
pute; they’ll have to make it official. We 
had pickets from every big job in Lon¬ 
don down there today. I told that Sulli¬ 
van nothing would move and it hasn’t. 
We’re having a meeting to hear the 
union officials Sunday, and they’d better 
come up with some help. 

Mary: Oh, and you’ll be on picket all 
day Saturday, I suppose? 

John: I have to Mary, you know that. 

Mary: John, I’m fed up. You’re 
always at meetings—every blessed night 
of the week—Saturdays, Sundays. 

John: Mary that’s not true. 

Mary: No? Well even when you are 
here, you’re not actually with us. Your 
mind’s always miles away. 

John: Look, don’t start that again. 
You knew what I was before you mar¬ 
ried me. You think I wouldn’t like to 
relax, just shut the door and forget 
what goes on out there all day. The em¬ 
ployers think we’re dirt. If I’ve got to 
work in this industry the only way I can 
keep my dignity is to fight them. You 
know how it was in that factory, you 
felt it. Having to put your hand up to 
ask to go to the lavatory, getting locked 
out if you were ten minutes late in the 
morning. Remember when you were ex¬ 
pecting and you were sick and they 
wouldn’t let you go home? 

Mary: I remember alright. It still 
make me burn. 

John: Well there you are you see, and 
that’s the kind of thing manual workers 
have to put up with all the time. People 
have no idea of the conditions we work 
in. Up to our knees in water, stacking 
freezing bricks till your hands are raw, 
working in a row of jack hammers for 
eight hours with your brains rattling in 
your head, and then they begrudge you 
a decent canteen. Remember that job 
where they tried to make us drink our 
tea out on the scaffold, in the middle of 
January? I’m tell you Mary, there's 
nothing to do but fight. 

Mary: Oh, I suppose not, but . . . 

John: You shouldn’t keep visiting that 
pea-brained sister of yours, and that hus¬ 
band of hers is just using you to get at 
me. Would you like me to do what he's 
done? He’s climbed his way up the 
union—a rebel and a fight—now look at 
him. Union house, union car, a regular 
wage twice the size of any building 
workers, and now the members can go 
and hang themselves. Sir Henry Grant. 
{Sings) ‘The working class can kiss my 
arse. I’ve got the foreman’s job at last.’ 

Mary: But why does it have to be us 
going without all the time? 

John: Mary, you can’t be a part time 





communist. It’s got to be in or out. You 
know I’m surprised. Why don’t you 
visit some of the party women instead 
of going round there letting them get 
you down. Why don’t you go to Hetty’s 
anymore? You used to enjoy that. 

Mary: Listen, I’d rather be got at 
than patronised. 

John: What? 

Mary : Yes. Her house is all redecora¬ 
ted, too, you know, and they’re going to 
Italy next summer. I met dear comrade 
Hetty this morning in the market. {She 
imitates a horsey upper class voice.) 
^How’s John, not on strike again, ha, ha, 
ha. Still I suppose it beats work.’ Ha, 
ha. She sent me round some old clothes 
for the kids. No actual soup, just old 
cast offs. {Fade on her crying.) {Fade 
up sounds of a meeting in a crowded 
hall. A gavel bangs. Silence falls.) 


come down to earth sooner or later. The 
management made it quite clear that if 
there is no sign of a return to work 
they’ll shut the job down, and your 
cards and money will be in the post 
Monday morning. {Jeers and shouts.) 

Brickie : We might as well pack it in 
then. 

Dennis: Never! {Pandemonium 

reigns.) 

John: {Sotto.) What the hell do you 
think you’re up to. Walker? I told these 
men you were a party man. I promised 
them your support. 

Walker: You had no right to. 

John: We can’t argue here. I’ll see 
you in the cafe in five minutes. {Aloud) 
Brothers! I propose we adjourn for a 
cup of tea, and meet back here to decide 
what to do. {Fade—Fade up a cafe.) 


John: Right now brothers. As you 
know, our local union official met with 
the site manager yesterday to settle for a 
return to work. Brother Walker. 

Walker: Now lads, you know me, I’m 
one of yourselves. I know what it is to 
be struggling. A workers’ life is a 
struggle from the day he is born to the 
day he dies. {Applause.) You know, 
and I know, there’ll be no peace in this 
industry until it has been nationalised. 

Brickie: Come on, what about the 
job? 

Walker: Exactly, that’s what we’re 
here for. {Clears throat.) Now, I met 
Mr. Brown, the site agent yesterday, but 
I’m afraid I got very little change out of 


him. They refused point blank to nego¬ 
tiate on any issue until you chaps return 
to work. {Angry grumbling from floor.) 

Brickie: So we’re to go back with 
nothing. {Murmur. Murmur.) 

Walker: I wouldn’t exactly say that 
brothers. You’ve made your protest. The 
management know how you’re feeling. 
Now the most realistic thing would be 
an orderly return to work, thus allow¬ 
ing negotiations to take place. {Shouts 
vf no and grumbles from the crowd.) 

Brickie: Brother Walker, you refer to 
our union, but why is it that we have to 
wait a month to get an organiser down 
on the job; but the management can get 
you down in five minutes. {Hear, hear 
from the men.) And furthermore, why 
wasn’t the union in at the beginning of 
this job, securing proper conditions and 
safety measures, and thus avoiding all 
this trouble and loss of wages for the 
members. {Cheers.) 

Walker: I resent that brothers. I have 
at least forty jobs to attend to besides 
this one. If the union doesn’t give an 
adequate service, it’s because there is too 


another. And you had better watch out, 
because one of these days the workers 
are going to realise that they don’t 
really need a load of parasites hanging 
round their necks, and when that day 
comes you’re going to have to go out 
and work for a living. {Fade—Fade up) 


John: No sugar thanks. 

Walker: Hey Johnny over here boy. 

John: What the hell do you think 
you’re up to. 

Walker: What do you mean, boy? 

John: What do I mean? You come 
down on the job, and tell the lads to get 
back to work when I’d told them you 
were a party member, and I’d promised 
them your support. 

Walker : You had no right to do any¬ 
thing of the kind. 

John : And you’ve got the cheek to 
call yourself a communist? I’m taking 
this up with the party. You should be 
thrown out on your ear. 

Walker: Look here, boy. 


JohnL Where’s the boy? I don’t see 


Mary: Goodnight Cindy. Light out 
now, darling. {Door bell rings. Door 
opens.) Oh hello Henry. Come in. 
John’s not home yet. 

Henry : Oh? What is it tonight then, 
area committee, branch meeting or the 
ginger group for the promotion of 
Chinese pig’s bristles? 

Mary: {Laughs) No, it’s something 
to do with the job, I think. 

Henry: Oh, don't speak to me about 
that, Mary. He’s riding for a fall you 
know. 

Mary: But they went back to work 
didn’t they? Don’t tell me there’s more 
trouble. 

Henry: Afraid so. They went back 
to work, or I should say, they went back 
but not to work. 

Mary: Mm? 

Henry : They’re on a go slow. You 
know John hasn’t got a leg to stand on 
down there. As a matter of fact, I came 
here tonight to warn him—there’s a lot 
of people think he should be slung out 
of the union. 

Mary: And are you one of them? 

Henry : Come off it Mary. He’s only 
a tool of the Communist Party. They’re 
not interested in winning strikes. It’d 
be bad news for them if the men ever 
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nt boy. 

Walker: Alright, alright. Look I’ve 
done nothing out of line. I had a meet¬ 
ing with the industrial comrades last 
night, and they agreed with me that it 
would be foolish for me to jeopardise 
my official position by identifying my¬ 
self with the strike. If I step out of line 
the union executive could have me out 
of it, and all our campaigning in the 
branches would be wasted. 

John: You what! Listen, I didn’t go 
speaking for you round all the branches 
so that you could sit on your backside 
in a union car when you were elected. 

Walker: Well if you don’t like it you’d 
better take it up with the party, but 
you’ll find they back me. You’ve only 
been in the party five minutes, we don’t 
undo years of steady work just for the 
sake of every hot-head that comes along. 
Look you can't win them all. Our main 
job is to show up the right wing. Win¬ 
ning or losing a strike, that’s not the 
main issue. 

John: No? 

Walker: No. We've got to show the 


could be contented; they’re after power 
in the unions, just the same as the rest. 
This is a power struggle Mary. John 
and all the other men are just incidental, 
just so many pawns, but if he keeps on 
like this , . . Well, he’s going to get hurt. 

Mary: That sounds well coming from 
you Harry. You used to be a fighter 
yoqrself. 
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change. 
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him. They refused point blank to nego¬ 
tiate on any issue until you chaps return 
to work. {Angry grumbling from floor.) 

Brickie: So we’re to go back with 
nothing. {Murmur. Murmur.) 

Walker : I wouldn’t exactly say that 
brothers. You’ve made your protest. The 
management know how you’re feeling. 
Now the most realistic thing would be 
an orderly return to work, thus allow¬ 
ing negotiations to take place. {Shouts 
of no and grumbles from the crowd.) 

Brickie: Brother Walker, you refer to 
our union, but why is it that we have to 
wait a month to get an organiser down 
on the job; but the management can get 
you down in five minutes. {Hear, hear 
from the men.) And furthermore, why 
wasn’t the union in at the beginning of 
this job, securing proper conditions and 
safety measures, and thus avoiding all 
this trouble and loss of wages for the 
members. {Cheers.) 

Walker: I resent that brothers. I have 
at least forty jobs to attend to besides 
this one. If the union doesn’t give an 
adequate service, it’s because there is too 
much apathy and too many non-union 
men in the industry. We’re trying to do 
our job with one arm tied behind our 
back. 

John: Brother Walker, with all due 
respect to your problem, our job is one 
hundred per cent Trade Union. This is 
your chance to show what you can do. 
To prove that it’s worthwhile being 
trade unionists. We have struck for just 
demands—you don’t deny this, so why in 
the name of God can you not declare 
this strike official? 

Walker: That could well happen but 
according to the procedure in the rule 
book, the National Executive is the only 
body empowered to declare a strike 
official, and they don’t meet again until 
March 31st, that is in two months time. 

Voice: We’ll all be skeletons by then. 

Dennis: So, brother Walker, what 
you’re really saying is that we can’t pos¬ 
sibly win. Would you mind telling me 
how you have the gall to stand there in 
our time, on our wages, and remember 
it is us that pay you—not the union 
executive, not the employers—but us, 
and tell us there’s nothing the union can 
do when every man on this site knows 
that the bosses have only to pick up the 
phone to our union headquarters to 
arrange a meeting with our so-called 
leaders at an hour’s notice. {Men shout 
and jeer.) 

Walker: Now brothers, I appeal to 
you, you must allow . . . 

Dennis: Brothers, I hereby propose 
that the union should sack all the offi¬ 
cials and buy a dozen tape recorders 
saying—‘Sorry lads, go back to work. 
Sorry lads go back to work, sorry lads 
go back to work’. {Roars of laughter.) 

Walker: O.K., O.K. You’ll have to 


nt boy. 

Walker: Alright, alright. Look I’ve 
done nothing out of line. I had a meet¬ 
ing with the industrial comrades last 
night, and they agreed with me that it 
would be foolish for me to jeopardise 
my official position by identifying my¬ 
self with the strike. If I step out of line 
the union executive could have me out 
of it, and all our campaigning in the 
branches would be wasted. 

John: You what! Listen, I didn’t go 
speaking for you round all the branches 
so that you could sit on your backside 
in a union car when you were elected. 

Walker: Well if you don’t like it you’d 
better take it up with the party, but 
you’ll find they back me. You’ve only 
been in the party five minutes, we don’t 
undo years of steady work just for the 
sake of every hot-head that comes along. 
Look you can't win them all. Our main 
job is to show up the right wing. Win¬ 
ning or losing a strike, that’s not the 
main issue. 

John: No? 

Walker: No. We’ve got to show the 
working class their so-called leadership 
is rotten, and to build up the party as a 
real leadership in the union. 

John: And in the meantime we’re all 
supposed to starve waiting for a bit of 
support while you pussy-foot around 
holding on to your little positions. 
Listen, I joined the party because I 
thought I could use it to fight for 
money and conditions. Not so it could 
use me. There are men out there with 
wives and kids, not puppets. All you 
care about is keeping your job. 

Walker: I’m not afraid of losing this 
job, I can go back to the tools any day. 

John: Back to the tools, you’d die 
first. It’s well known none of you 
organisers ever go back to work, you 
always fix yourselves up with some cushy 
number, usually with the management, 
out of the cold, nice clean shirt, nice 
regular wage. It’s easy seeing why you 
don’t want to go out on a limb for us. 

Walker: Now look here O’Brien I’ve 
had enough of this. I’m going to demand 
that the party give me some protection 
from this sort of thing from you. I’m 
not just anybody you know—the party 
only has three members in positions in 
the union. I shall ask for a disciplinary 
meeting to straighten you out. 

John: Straighten me out? You make 
me sick, you and the party. Get away 
before I belt you. With friends like you 
and a union like this we don’t need any 
enemies. 

Walker: If you’ve got any sense, you’ll 
get those men back to work before you 
cost them any more money. 

John: You slimy little git. {Grabs 
Walker by collar.) You needn’t think 
you can break my heart. If we can’t 
win this fight one way we’ll win it 


could be contented; they’re after power 
in the unions, just the same as the rest. 
This is a power struggle Mary. John 
and all the other men are just incidental, 
just so many pawns, but if he keeps on 
like this . . . Well, he’s going to get hurt. 

Mary: That sounds well coming from 
you Harry. You used to be a fighter 
yoqrself. 


Mary: Oh shut 
don’t understand . 
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Henry : Yes, but things have changed 
since those days. 

Mary: No Harry, it’s you that's 
changed, things are hardly any different 
in the building industry. Although I 
dare say distance lends enchantment for 
you. 

Henry: Oh now Mary . . . 

Mary : Oh now nothing. I’m sick up 


Henry: Nothing, 
was just feeling a bi 
John: And you 
here I suppose. W 
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another. And you had better watch out, 
because one of these days the workers 
are going to realise that they don’t 
really need a load of parasites hanging 
round their necks, and when that day 
comes you’re going to have to go out 
and work for a living. {Fade—Fade up.) 


{Pandemonium 
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Valker? I told these 
ty man. I promised 


no right to. 
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Mary: Goodnight Cindy. Light out 
now, darling. {Door bell rings. Door 
opens.) Oh hello Henry. Come in. 
John’s not home yet. 

Henry : Oh? What is it tonight then, 
area committee, branch meeting or the 
ginger group for the promotion of 
Chinese pig’s bristles? 

Mary: {Laughs.) No, it’s something 
to do with the job, I think. 

Henry: Oh, don't speak to me about 
that, Mary. He’s riding for a fall you 
know. 

Mary: But they went back to work 
didn’t they? Don’t tell me there’s more 
trouble. 

Henry: Afraid so. They went back 
to work, or I should say, they went back 
but not to work. 

Mary: Mm? 

Henry : They’re on a go slow. You 
know John hasn’t got a leg to stand on 
down there. As a matter of fact, I came 
here tonight to warn him—there’s a lot 
of people think he should be slung out 
of the union. 

Mary: And are you one of them? 

Henry : Come off it Mary. He’s only 
a tool of the Communist Party. They’re 
not interested in winning strikes. It’d 
be bad news for them if the men ever 
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to here with strikes and trouble. I’d love 
to be an ordinary housewife, but as far 
as I can see John’s got no alternative but 
to fight, he’s stuck with it. 

Henry: No, no, no. He’s not stuck 
with it. He’s cut out for better things 
than that. Look, there’s men in this town 
who’ve been fighting like this for forty 
years. It doesn't do any good. You’ve 
just got to let things change gradually. 
Mary, can’t you talk to him about this 
scholarship. I can’t stall much longer— 
there’s dozens of people would give their 
right arm for a chance to go to univer¬ 
sity. To get away from building and get 
three years free education. A second 
chance Mary ... a new life. For God’s 
sake neither of you are getting any 
younger. Think what it would mean for 
you and the kids. 

Mary: He wouldn’t do it . . . the 
party ... 

Henry: What about the party? You 
can be at university and still in the party, 
thousands do it. It’s a damn sight easier 
for them, I can tell you. They can spout 
about the class struggle and the evils of., 
capitalism till their chins drop off, and 
it doesn’t cost them a penny. Why 
shouldn’t you have a decent life. Do any 
of the party leaders put their kids to 
work in factories, not at all! Of course 
they won’t want John to go because he’s 
one of their contacts with the horny 
handed ones. Mary you’ll find out some 
day, the class structure is as rigid in the 
party as it is anywhere else. 

Mary: Don’t worry I think I’ve been 
finding that out for myself already, only 
I couldn’t put my finger on it. Still it’s 
no use talking about it. He’ll never 
change. 

Henry: Believe me Mary, he will 
change, he’ll fight and fight until he gets 
disillusioned like all the rest, only then 
he’ll be too old to do anything, and he’ll 
end up a sour old man afraid to face 
the truth, afraid to admit that he’s 
wasted his life and yours too. Mary 
think of yourself. You’ve stood by him 
like a Trojan, but it’s time you started 
thinking of yourself. You used to be 
such a light-hearted kid, always singing 
and larking . . . 


could be contented; they’re after power 
in the unions, just the same as the rest. 
This is a power struggle Mary. John 
and all the other men are just incidental, 
just so many pawns, but if he keeps on 
like this . . . Well, he’s going to get hurt. 

Mary: That sounds well coming from 
you Harry. You used to be a fighter 
yoqrself. 


Mary: Oh shut up. {Crying.) You 
don’t understand . . . he’s my husband, 
I’ve got to stand by him. He’s got to 
fight for what he believes in. 

Henry: Here now don’t cry love, 
Mary, Mary. Here put your head on my 
shoulder. That’s right. Go on have a 
good cry if you feel like it. I don’t 
know, it’s all very well to talk about 
barricades ... if it came to that we’d all 
be there, even me . . . but to keep it up 
struggling and managing year in, year 
out, that’s what really takes guts. {Door 
bangs open) 

John: What’s this then? 


There's a nice picture for a man to 
come home to. 

Mary: Oh don’t be stupid John. 1 
was having a bit of a grizzle, and he 
was kind that’s all. For goodness sake 
sit down and I’ll get your dinner. 

John: To hell with my dinner! What 
were you crying about? 

Mary: I just felt fed up, that’s all. 

John: Oh did you? Well let me tell 
you—when you’re fed up in future you 
come to me. Me, do you hear! 

Mary: Do you mean to say you’d be 
interested. Do you mean t© say you’d be 
able to drag your mind away from your 
strikes and your cronies, and their 
troubles, long enough to listen to mine. 
And what about the party? How would 
they get on. 

John : I’ve left the party. 

Mary: Say that again. 

John: I’ve left the party. 

Mary: Darling! Oh, I’ll have to sit 
down. I can’t believe it. Does it mean 
you’ll go to Ruskin after all? Oh it’ll 
be marvellous, no more scraping, no 
more strikes. T just can’t believe it. Oh 
John! 

John: Mary, you’ve got it all wrong. 
I didn’t break with them over Ruskin. 

Mary: I don’t care. I don’t care. We’ll 
be able to start living again. {She hugs 
him). Oh John, we’ve been drifting apart 
so long. I was beginning to think all the 
love was gone. You were bringing all 
the fights home with you, but now. . . . 
You won’t be fighting any more. 

John: Mary, I’m not giving up the 
fight. I’m only just beginning. I’ve 
suddenly realised why the workers never 
seem to win. I can see it now. All the 
people who pretend to be leading us are 
crooks, \^ltures picking at our flesh. We 
haven’t just got one set of exploiters, 
we’ve got dozens, only the workers don’t 
see it yet. 

Mary: And you are going to be the 
one to show them, I suppose. You’re go¬ 
ing to be the new Messiah. You’re going 
to fight them all single handed. Who the 
hell do you think you are? Bloody David 
and Goliath? Why don’t you face it, 
you’ve got visions of grandeur. You love 
fighting, love it. You never should have 
got married because you’re incapable of 
love. Oh you kid yourself that your 
heart is dripping with love of humanity, 
you even convinced me till now, but the 
truth is you have to pretend to love 
humanity in general because you don’t 
know how to love anyone in particular. 

John : That’s rubbish. . . . 

Mary: How do I know it’s rubbish, 
it’s obvious you don’t love me or the 
kids, or you’d show a little concern for 
us now and again. 


John: Mary, I do love you. You’ve 
never gone without. Anyway when we 
first met you were even more of a fighter 


've got to show the 
so-called leadership 

















Henry : Believe me Mary, he will 
change, he’ll fight and fight until he gets 
disillusioned like all the rest, only then 
he’ll be too old to do anything, and he’ll 
end up a sour old man afraid to face 
the truth, afraid to admit that he’s 
wasted his life and yours too. Mary 
think of yourself. You’ve stood by him 
like a Trojan, but it’s time you started 
thinking of yourself. You used to be 
such a light-hearted kid, always singing 
and larking . . . 

Mary: Oh shut up. (Crying.) You 
don’t understand . . . he's my husband, 
I’ve got to stand by him. He’s got to 
fight for what he believes in. 

Henry : Here now don’t cry love, 
Mary, Mary. Here put your head on my 
shoulder. That’s right. Go on have a 
good cry if you feel like it. I don’t 
know, it’s all very well to talk about 
barricades ... if it came to that we’d all 
be there, even me . . . but to keep it up 
struggling and managing year in, year 
out, that’s what really takes guts. (Door 
bangs open) 

John : What’s this then? 
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crooks, >^ltures picking at our nesn. we 
haven't just got one set of exploiters, 
we’ve got dozens, only the workers don’t 
see it yet. 

Mary: And you are going to be the 
one to show them, I suppose. You’re go¬ 
ing to be the new Messiah. You’re going 
to fight them all single handed. Who the 
hell do you think you are? Bloody David 
and Goliath? Why don’t you face it, 
you’ve got visions of grandeur. You love 
fighting, love it. You never should have 
got married because you’re incapable of 
love. Oh you kid yourself that your 
heart is dripping with love of humanity, 
you even convinced me till now, but the 
truth is you have to pretend to love 
humanity in general because you don’t 
know how to love anyone in particular. 

John: That’s rubbish. . . . 

Mary: How do I know it’s rubbish, 
it’s obvious you don’t love me or the 
kids, or you’d show a little concern for 
us now and again. 

John: Mary, I do love you. You’ve 
never gone without. Anyway when we 
first met you were even more of a fighter 


Henry: Yes, but things have changed 
since those days. 

Mary: No Harry, it’s you that’s 
changed, things are hardly any different 
in the building industry. Although I 
dare say distance lends enchantment for 
you. 

Henry: Oh now Mary ... 

Mary : Oh now nothing. I’m sick up 


Henry: Nothing. Nothing at all. Mary 
was just feeling a bit low that’s all. 

John: And you just happened to be 
here I suppose. Well you can just get 
out of it. And if I catch you sneaking 
around here again, I’ll swing for you. 

Henry: Very well then. Goodnight 
Mary. 

John: Get out of it! (Door bangs) 


than I was. 

Mary: You’re so blind! I’m a woman. 
I can't live on fighting, I need love. In 
any case how do I know you’re not just 
out to use me and everybody else, just as 
the others are. 

John: Why are you turning me into a 
monster all of a sudden. I can’t wave a 
magic wand and make the world all 
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could be contented; they’re after power 
in the unions, just the same as the rest. 
This is a power struggle Mary. John 
and all the other men are just incidental, 
just so many pawns, but if he keeps on 
like this . . . Well, he’s going to get hurt. 

Mary: That sounds well coming from 
you Harry. You used to be a fighter 
yoi}rself. 













sweetness and light. 

Mary : Yes you could, over my corner 
of it anyhow. 

John: How? 

. Mary : By accepting that scholarship 
to Ruskin. 

John: Never! Can’t you see they’re 
trying to buy me off. I’d be a traitor 
with no respect fof myself, you’d despise 
me in the end as well as all the lads. 

Mary: John, I’m serious now. If 
you don’t take this chance. I’ll . . . 

John: You’ll what. 

Mary : I’ll go, that’s all. {Fade up 
building site) 


Sullivan: {Shouts) Gerry! Come 
here! 

Gerry: Mick? 

Sullivan: Those men up there, they’re 
scratching about like hens. It’s bricks 
they’re supposed to be laying, not eggs. 
I want that section finished this week. 

Gerry: It won’t be done next week, 
never mind this. I can’t get them to 
move at all. {Sounds of men singing the 
death march getting nearer) 

Sullivan: What the hell’s that? {Music 
gets louder) 

Gerry: See! That’s how they’ve been 
acting all morning. Four men to carry 
each bag of cement, and your black hat 
on top of the bag. They’re just taking 
the mickey. {Fade right up on singing. 
Let it recede) 


Sullivan: I’ll give them the mickey. 

Gerry: Hold on, hold on, you’d better 
leave it to Brown. Look here’s a load of 
ready-mix coming. You’d better send it 
back, if they start sodding about they 
could waste the lot. 

Sullivan: Send it back, indeed! I’ll do 
no such thing, never! I’H spread it my¬ 
self first. Come on. You men over there. 
I need you. {Fade—Fade up sound of 
lorry) 


Sullivan: Back a bit. Bit more— 
whoa! Right let her go driver. {Hiss of 
vacuum and slurp of cement) Right you 
men. Let’s get this spread before it goes 
off. Jack start the vibrator. Come on the 
rest of you start spreading. {Cement 
being laid) Move can’t you? {Grunting 
and panting, trying to do. the work of 
four men) 

Dennis: Here, mind what you’re 
doing. That’s my foot. 

Sullivan: If you can’t work, don’t be 
getting in my way. {Panting and gulp¬ 
ing) For God’s sake, can’t you see it’s 
going off. 

Dennis: Too bad. 

John : See Sullivan, you may think 
we’re dirt, but you can’t get far with¬ 
out us. 

Sullivan: Shut your mouth. Duke, 
bring me that float there. {Roars) The 
float! 

John: He can hear you. 

Sullivan: Well, why doesn’t he move? 

John: He is moving, I can see quite 
clearly. 

Sullivan: Is in a trance or what. 
He looks a man walking a tight rope. 

Dennis: {Laughs) what is 

known as the go slow walk. 

Sullivan: This concrete is going hard 
While you’re about. {Sullivan is 

now beside himself) Wait till I get at 
you. You mickey taking swine! {Sulli¬ 
van wades acros'k the concrete towards 
Duke) I’ll kill >/ou. I’ll kill you. 

John: He’s going off his head. Here 

1_u__ _1_!_•_ 


Sullivan: I’ll see the old man that’s 
what I’ll do. I’ll go and see the old man. 

Brown: Come back here you fool.... 
{Fade—Fade up a meeting) 


Henry: ... I’d be the last one to ask 
you to go back empty handed but the 
employers offer is very substantial . . . 

Brickie: What about O’Brien? 

Henry : . . . a new canteen . . . 

Brickie: What about O’Brien? 

A voice: What about John? 

Henry: . . . new toilets and washing 
facilities. A standing bonus of three 
to four pounds on top of the basic rate. 
Now I’m sure that brother O’Brien him¬ 
self would want you to think about this. 
After all, it’s not long to Christmas when 
we all find an extra few bob comes in 
very handy. 

Sausage: Come off it Harry. You and 
I have collared together before you went 
up in the world, and you know, and I 
know that this is all a load of cobblers. 
Never you mind about Christmas, and 
all that flannel. Every day should be 
Christmas for us, so come off it. I can 
go round to a shop and buy seven 
pounds of soft soap anytime I need it. 
This is just a blind to get rid of John 
here. 

A voice: Brother Chairman! What’s 
the good of us electing our leaders if 
we’re not going to listen to them. I’ve a 
wife and children. It’s alright for 
Sausage he’s only got himself to keep. 
If the commission goes against brother 
O’Brien, we can come out again. In the 
meantime, as Brother Grant says, he will 
be on full pay. 

Brickie: Scabby so-and-so. 

A voice: Who said that? {Cries of 


been doing it ever since. We need a 
union alright, but we haven’t got one 
and we might as well stop kidding our¬ 
selves. If conditions are better on that 
site it’s because of the men’s own actions, 
and nothing to do with this ponce 
here. . . . 

Henry: Nonsense. ... 

Sausage: ... all you’ve done is stepped 
in at the end, and sold O’Brien down the 
river. 

Henry: That’s up to the disputes com¬ 
mission. It’s nothing to do with me. 

Sausage: Don’t give me that. You 
forget, I’ve seen more disputes commis¬ 
sions than you’ve had hot dinners. You’ll 
have three employers' men and three 
union officials, sitting in the employers’ 
federation office. Right? Coffee and 
cigars. Right? You’ll gabble all day 
and then come to a ‘No decision’, which 
means that John’s on the stones, or else 
they might offer him alternative employ¬ 
ment in the Outer Hebrides. Either way 
he’s had it because his name will be on 
the top of every blacklist in the country, 
and he’ll never see the inside of another 
big site if he lives to be a hundred. 
{Fade—Fade up a pub) 


Mary: Hello John, sorry I’m late, the 
baby wouldn’t go down. 

John: That doesn’t matter, as long as 
you came. 

Mary: Well, how are you making out? 
I heard all about the job. They really 
did you dirt, didn’t they? 

John: That’s the way it goes. 

Mary: What are you going to do 
now? 

John: What are you going to do is 
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sit down, get stuffed, shut up, we need 
the money — uproar.) 

John: Now please brothers! We’ve 
been united all along. Let’s keep it that 
way. {Hubbub dies away.) I think there 
should be a resumption of work. I can 
doss for three weeks. We don’t want to 
lose all we’ve won so far. I move that 
we put it to the vote. {Fade—Fade up 
a pub.) 


Gerry: Yes I must say Mr. Grant, you 
spoke very well indeed, really carried 
the meeting. 

Henry: Please not Mr. Brother surely. 
Ah, here’s O’Brien and some of the lads. 
Excuse me. {Fade up pub sounds) What 
are you having lads? 

_r__ _ i-_ 


more to the point. 

Mary: {Hopelessly) Oh I don’t know. 

John: You can’t be happy at your 
mother’s. . . . 

Mary: But do you really want us. 

John: I never wanted you to go. It . . . 
it’s horrible in the flat without you. 
{Mary is crying quietly) 

John: Oh, come on now say you’ll 
come. I do really want you, you know 
that. 

Mary: {Blowing her nose) Oh dear! 

John: That’s better. Dry your eyes 
and I’ll get you a drink. {Recede 
through pub and approach) Here you 
are, I got a double to celebrate. When 
will you come home? Tonight? We 
could go and get the kids now. 

Mar\' (Tjjuohs'y Do \oi: mind 
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could waste the lot. 

Sullivan : Send it back, indeed! I’ll do 
no such thing, never! I’H spread it my¬ 
self first. Gome on. You men over there. 
I need you. (Fade—Fade up sound of 
lorry.) 


Sullivan : Back a bit. Bit more— 
whoa! Right let her go driver. {Hiss of 
vacuum and slurp of cement.) Right you 
men. Let’s get this spread before it goes 
off. Jack start the vibrator. Come on the 
rest of you start spreading. {Cement 
being laid.) Move can’t you? {Grunting 
and panting, trying to do. the work of 
four men.) 

Dennis: Here, mind what you’re 
doing. That’s my foot. 

Sullivan: If you can’t work, don’t be 
getting in my way. {Panting and gulp¬ 
ing.) For God’s sake, can’t you see it’s 
going off. 

Dennis: Too bad. 

John: See Sullivan, you may think 
we’re dirt, but you can’t get far with¬ 
out us. 

Sullivan: Shut your mouth. Duke, 
bring me that float there. {Roars.) The 
float! 

John: He can hear you. 

Sullivan: Well, why doesn’t he move? 

John: Fie is moving, I can see quite 
clearly. 

Sullivan: Is h^ in a trance or what. 
He look? lik^ a man walking a tight rope. 

Dennis: {Laughs) what is 

known as the go slow walk. 

Sullivan: This concrete is going hard 
While you’re about. {Sullivan is 

now beside hiniself.) Wait till I get at 
you. You mickey taking swine! {Sulli¬ 
van wades acrosh the concrete towards 
Duke.) I’ll kill you. I’ll kill you. 

John: He’s going off his head. Here 
hold on Sullivan. Dennis hold him, he’s 
strong as a bull. 

Sullivan: ^O’Brien, get out of my way. 
{Pause.) Alright, O’Brien, may be you 
can beat me with words, but man to man, 
you’ll never get the better of me. Not 
seed, breed, nor ten generations of the 
likes of you. 

John: Come oh then. 

Dennis: Don’t John, he’s got a shovel. 

John: Well sb what? I’m not afraid 
of him, the big ^pe. {Sound of fighting, 
clang of shovels, shoving and thuds. 
Sound of wood splintering) 

Sullivan: And-now I’ll finish you off 
with my bare hands. {Throws down 
shovel) Now! {Sound of choking.) I’ll 
bury you, you little Dublin Jackeen. 

Duke: Drag him off, drag him off, 
he’s mad. 

Dennis: Let go Mick, oh God I can’t 
shift him. 

Duke: I’ll get him round the throat. 
Come on man, that’s it. {Sullivan let’s 
go and stands by panting.) 

Dennis: {Shakily) You alright John? 
{John croaks and coughs.) Oh mate, I 
thought you’d had it. 

Brown: What the hell’s going on here 
Sullivan? I don’t employ you to wallow 
about in concrete. Fighting’s one thing 
I won’t tolerate on my sites. It’s too 
damn dangerous. I’m sacking the pair 
of you that’s the fairest way out of it. 
Come to the office and collect your cards. 
Sullivan, do you hear me? 

Sullivan: You can’t sack me. The old 
man took me on before you were out of 
short pants. 

Brown: I can sack you and I am sack¬ 
ing you. The old man’s dead you fool. 
You’ve cost iis too much with your ham- 
fisted idiocy. 



sit down, get stuffed, shut up, we need 
the money — uproar.) 

John: Now please brothers! We’ve 
been united all along. Let’s keep it that 
way. {Hubbub dies away.) I think there 
should be a resumption of work. I can 
doss for three weeks. We don’t want to 
lose all we’ve won so far. I move that 
we put it to the vote. {Fade—Fade up 
a pub.) 

Gerry: Yes I must say Mr. Grant, you 
spoke very well indeed, really carried 
the meeting. 

Henry : Please not Mr. Brother surely. 
Ah, here’s O’Brien and some of the lads. 
Excuse me. {Fade up pub sounds.) What 
are you having lads? 

John: Nothing for me, thanks. 

Sausage: I’d rather buy my own if 
you don’t mind Henry. 

Henry: Don’t be like that. Sausage. , 

Sausage: Well, I am like that. I’Ve 
never taken the bosses’ money yet, and 
I’m too old for the House of Lords now 
anyway. 

Henry : What do you mean? 

Sausage: You know what I mean 
Henry lad. Have a nice meal with 
Jacobs, did you? 

Henry: What? 

Sausage: I thought so. Written all 
over your face. 

Henry: I can meet who I like, where 
I like, on union business. 

Sausage: You’re supposed to be our 
servant, not theirs. We pay your wages. 

Henry : {Dry laugh.) Ha. You do, do 
you. Well there are two hundred thou¬ 
sand members in this union. I reckon 
your share of my wages is about a penny. 
So, if you’re not satisfied, here’s your 
money back. {Thows a penny on the 
table.) 

Sausage: Very clever Henry. But then 
you were always clever. Too clever for 
your own boots. I worked hard to get 
you elected. You forget I toured every 
branch in the London area, night after 
night. Look here, my union card, fully 
paid up. I wouldn’t like to think how 
many shillings I’ve paid up over the 
years, but no more. {He tears up his 
card.) 

John: I’m sorry you did that Sausage. 
We must have a union. If it’s wrong, 
it’s up to us to change it. 

Sausage: Now look here, John. I’m 
getting too old to stomach any more lies. 
You’ll never change it. The leaders sold 
us out in the general strike, and they’ve 


more to the point. 

Mary: {Hopelessly.) Oh I don’t know. 

John: You can’t be happy at your 
mother’s. . . . 

Mary : But do you really want us. 

John: I never wanted you to go. It . . . 
it’s horrible in the flat without you. 
{Mary is crying quietly.) 

John: Oh, come on now say you’ll 
Qome. I do really want you, you know 
that. 

Mary: {Blowing her nose) Oh dear! 

John: That’s better. Dry your eyes 
and I’ll get you a drink. {Recede 
through pub and approach.) Here you 
are, I got a double to celebrate. When 
will you come home? Tonight? We 
could go and get the kids now. 

Mary: {Laughs.) Do you mind I’m 
not dragging them out now. I’ve only 
just got them down. Anyway I think I’ll 
give you time to do a bit of clearing up, 
I dread to think what the flat looks . . . 

John : {Cuts in.) By the Lord Harry 
will youTook at that! 

Mary: What? 

John : It’s Mick Sulliyan. 

Mary: But they said he was in the 
mad house. 

John: He is supposed to be. He keeps 
forgetting who he is, perhaps they let 
him out just for the day. But the change 
in him. It’s beyond belief. He hadn’t 
a grey hair in his head before. He’s 
turned into an old man. 

Mary: Sssh. He’s coming over. 

Sullivan: {Sitting heavily.) Do you 
mind if I sit here, lady? 

John: Hello there Mick. 

Sullivan: Er er, I don’t know you 
mister, do I? 

John: Well you used to know me well 
enough. How’s she cutting anyway. 

Sullivan: Ah it’s me legs. The doctors 
say there’s nothing wrong with them, but 
I know better. It’s the flames of hell 
reaching up round my poor legs. It’s 
the devil has his hands on me and I’m 
burning, burning. Why does this happen 
to a man? 

John : It must be something you’ve 
done; some crime you’ve committed. 

Sullivan: {Break in his voice.) That’s 
an awful thing to say to a man, and me 
with all these worries. I never did any 
harm to any man. 

John: Oh no! 

Mary: John! Leave the poor man 
alone. 

John: Look here Sullivan, do you 
ever think of any of the men you sent 
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been doing it ever since. We need a 
union alright, but we haven’t got one 
and we might as well stop kidding our¬ 
selves. If conditions are better on that 
site it’s because of the men’s own actions, 
and nothing to do with this ponce 
here. . . . 

Henry: Nonsense. ... 

Sausage : ... all you’ve done is stepped 
in at the end, and sold O’Brien down the 
river. 

Henry : That’s up to the disputes com¬ 
mission. It’s nothing to do with me. 

Sausage: Don’t give me that. You 
forget, I’ve seen more disputes commis¬ 
sions than you’ve had hot dinners. You’ll 
have three employers’ men and three 
union officials, sitting in the employers’ 
federation office. Right? Coffee and 
cigars. Right? You’ll gabble all day 
and then come to a ‘No decision’, which 
means that John’s on the stones, or else 
they might offer him alternative employ¬ 
ment in the Outer Hebrides. Either way 
he’s had it because his name will be on 
the top of every blacklist in the country, 
and he’ll never see the inside of another 
big site if he lives to be a hundred. 
(Fade—Fade up a pub) 


Mary: Hello John, sorry I’m late, the 
baby wouldn’t go down. 

John: That doesn’t matter, as long as 
you came. 

Mary: Well, how are you making out? 
I heard all about the job. They really 
did you dirt, didn’t they? 

John: That’s the way it goes. 

Mary: What are you going to do 
now? 

John: What are you going to do is 


down the road, and never a thought for 
their wives and children? 

Sullivan: I never sacked anyone. I 
never hurt anyone. I’ve nothing on my 
conscience. 

John: What? Hell’s not hot enough 
to burn you. 

Sullivan: (Weeps.) Oh son, oh missus, 
it’s an awful thing when your luck’s run 
out. I used to be lucky but now my luck 
is gone, all used up. (Speaks urgently) 
Oh missus, this world is a tissue of lies. 
All a tissue of lies. It’s beyond a simple 
man to know what’s going on at all, and 
all the world is drowning and choking in 
lies. (Gets up and moves away) Lies, 
lies. 

Mary: John that was cruel! 

John: I’ve no sympathy for him. 

Mary: Ugh! It’s not his fault, all 
that’s happened to you. He’s lost far 
more than you have. His life’s shattered. 
You can’t blame him because the union 
have chucked you out, and you’re 
finished in building. It was inevitable. 

John: Finished. Sure I’m not started 
yet. Mary, I’m going to start a new 
union. 

Mary: (Laughs disbelievingly) Oh for 
God’s sake. 

John: That’s what this industry needs. 
A new union that’s going to fight, go 
after money and conditions, and leave 
politics alone. I’ve thought it all out, 
this lot are like the dinosaur, they be¬ 
long to another age. They were alright 
when we were looking for free soup with 
begging bowls, but those days are gone. 
There’s big money being made and we 
need a union that’s going to fight for a 
share of it. Fight power with power. 

Mary: Power! I hope the day never 
comes when you do have any power. 
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more to the point. 

Mary: (Hopelessly) Oh I don’t know. 

John: You can’t be happy at your 
mother’s. . . . 

Mary: But do you really want us. 

John: I never wanted you to go. It . . . 
it’s horrible in the flat without you. 
(Mary is crying quietly) 

John: Oh, come on now say you’ll 
eome. I do really want you, you know 
that. 

Mary: (Blowing her nose) Oh dear! 

John: That’s better. Dry your eyes 
and I’ll get you a drink. (Recede 
through pub and approach) Here you 
are, I got a double to celebrate. When 
will you come home? Tonight? We 
could go and get the kids now. 

Mary: (Laughs) Do you mind I’m 


Not if your treatment of that poor man 
is anything to go by. 

John: Mary? 

Mary: I can see now it would be use¬ 
less us trying to start again. 

John: Why? 

Mary: Because. . . . Oh, I can’t put it 
into words. You’re so hard, with your¬ 
self and everybody else. 

John: You’ve got to be hard, the em¬ 
ployers are hard, life’s hard. 

Mary: Yes, but you won’t make it any 
better. I mean, well if you don’t care 
about sick people and little children and 
. . . weak people, like me, what’s it all 
about—^what are you fighting for? 

John: Who says I don’t care about 
little children. 

Mary: But I can only go by what 


you John. (Fade—Fade up sound of 
water and John singing to himself, sound 
of footsteps on metal stairs) 


Man: Got a light mate? 

John: Surely. (Match struck. Then a 
fist blow) 

Man: Now what else have you got 
in your pocket? 

John: Eh you louser! Looking for a 
fight? Well that suits me. (Hits the 
man) I’ll teach you. 

Man: (Shouts) Help us you two, he’s 
cutting up. (Two men clatter down the 
stairs) 

Scot: Teach us as well, will you. 

John: What’s this? All the sewer rats 
coming out tonight? 

Scot: Mouthy Mick! Get him boys. 
(Blows and fierce fighting) 

Scot: That’s it. Hold him now, hold 
him. 

Sullivan: (From top of stairs) What’s 
this. Leave that man alone. (Running 
down stairs) (Steps running away up 
the stairs) That’s right, run you skunks. 
(Heavy breathing) You alright John. 
Come here to the basin and I’ll wash 
your face, it’s an awful sight. Still we 
showed them, the dirty animals. That’s 
it now. Can you make it up the stairs. 
(They struggle up) Here sit a minute till 
you get your breath. 

John: I declare to God, Sullivan, I 
never thought to see you helping me. 

Sullivan: Sure if I was human at all 
I couldn’t leave you to the likes of them. 

John: But the things I said in the pub. 

Sullivan: Were you in the pub then 
... I don’t remember. Ah, but I don’t 
remember anything half the time. I’m 
getting better though. No, the last I saw 
of you was on the job after the fight. 

John: Ah well, it doesn’t matter. It 
was still decent of you to pile in when 
you did. Especially after we cost you 
your good job and all. I’d have thought 
you’d hate me to the last. 

Sullivan: Ach, that was all in the heat 
of the battle. Hate? What’s the good of 
hate. Can you walk on a bit. Ah, you’re 
right as rain now. (They walk) Well 
now, how’s the family John? 

John: Alright I suppose. I’ve split up 
from my wife you know. 

Sullivan: Lord, that’s bad news alright. 

John: She left me. Oh I don’t blame 
her. 

Sullivan: Ah the poor creature. All 
she wants is a bit of peace I suppose. 

John: (Sighs) Oh, I don’t know. 

Sullivan: You know John in many 
ways you remind me of myself as a 
young fellow. I had this terrible strength. 
I felt as if I could do everything single 
handed. Change things, move things. I 
wanted all the others to just clear out of 
the way, and let me at it. Only with me 
it was building sites, with you it’s the 
world. 

John: Well I have to fight. The work¬ 
ing man’s got no chance. 

Sullivan: Of course you have to. 
Same as I have to shove my job son, 
pushing and shouting. If I had my time 
all over again I don’t suppose I’d be any 
different, but still I wish I could have 
been gentler. After all, here I stand to¬ 
night with nothing, not chick nor child. 

John: But Ihe world is such a mess. 
Everything’s so unfair. 

Sullivan: There’s no man could deny 
that but, well, it’s been a long time in 
the making, and when you look back 
surely we’re only like little hens scratch¬ 
ing and pecking about. Is this where 
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more to the point. 

Mary : (Hopelessly.) Oh I don’t know. 

John: You can’t be happy at your 
mother’s. . . . 

Mary : But do you really want us. 

John: I never wanted you to go. It . . . 
it’s horrible in the flat without you. 
(Mary is crying quietly.) 

John: Oh, come on now say you’ll 
feonie. I do really want you, you know 
that. 

Mary: (Blowing her nose) Oh dear! 

John: That’s better. Dry your eyes 
and I’ll get you a drink. (Recede 
through pub and approach.) Here you 
are, I got a double to celebrate. When 
will you come home? Tonight? We 
could go and get the kids now. 

Mary: (Laughs.) Do you mind I’m 
not dragging them out now. I’ve only 
just got them down. Anyway I think I’ll 
give you time to do a bit of clearing up, 

I dread to think what the flat looks . . . 

John: (Cuts in.) By the Lord Harry 
will you look at that! 

Mary: What? 

John: It’s Mick Sullivan. 

Mary: But they said he was in the 
mad house. 

John: He is supposed to be. He keeps 
forgetting who he is, perhaps they let 
him out just for the day. But the change 
in him. It’s beyond belief. He hadn’t 
a grey hair in his head before. He’s 
turned into an old man. 

Mary:. Sssh. He’s coming over. 

Sullivan: (Sitting heavily.) Do you 
mind if I sit here, lady? 

John: Hello there Mick. 

Sullivan: Er er, I don’t know you 
mister, do I? 

John: Well you used to know me well 
enough. How’s she cutting anyway. 

Sullivan : Ah it’s me legs. The doctors 
say there’s nothing wrong with them, but 
I know better. It’s the flames of hell 
reaching up round my poor legs. It’s 
the devil has his hands on me and I’m 
burning, burning. Why does this happen 
to a man? 

John : It must be something you’ve 
done; some crime you’ve committed. 

Sullivan: (Break in his voice.) That’s 
an awful thing to say to a man, and me 
with all these worries. I never did any 
harm to any man. 

John: Oh no! 

Mary: John! Leave the poor man 
alone. 

John: Look here Sullivan, do you 
ever think of any of the men you sent 


Not if your treatment of that poor man 
is anything to go by. 

John: Mary? 

Mary: I can see now it would be use¬ 
less us trying to start again. 

Jo/in: Why? 

Mary: Because. . . . Oh, I can’t put it 
into words. You’re so hard, with your¬ 
self and everybody else. 

John: You’ve got to be hard, the em¬ 
ployers are hard, life’s hard. 

Mary: Yes, but you won’t make it any 
better. I mean, well if you don’t care 
about sick people and little children and 
. . . weak people, like me, what’s it all 
about—what are you fighting for? 

John: Who says I don’t care about 
little children. 

Mary: But I can only go by what 
you do. Not what you say. I mean 
Hitler used to kiss the little children but 
it didn’t stop him putting them into gas 
chambers. 

John: So I’m like Hitler, am I? 

Mary: No, of course not but . . . well 
you’ve turned into a politician somehow. 

John: (Laughs bitterly.) Now you’re 
really getting insulting. Anyway if you 
feel like this, if you’re so sure I’m a 
monster in the making . . . 

Mary: I’m not sure you are but are 
you sure you’re not? 

John: Ha, I married a monster by 
Mary O’Brien. Look here, if you’ve just 
come here to bring me down. . . . 

Mary: Oh John. 

John: Go, get away from me. 

Mary: (Weeping.) Oh John. (Fade — 
Fade up sounds of a pub at closing time. 
*Time please\ singing, etc) 


John: (Drunkenly.) Ah, give us 
another, Mack. Just one. Sure it can’t 
be closing time yet. 

Barman: Sorry John, time to go. Any¬ 
way you’re well steamed up as it is. 

John: No, I’m not. Look straight as 
a die. Ooops! 

Barman: Come on. I’ll see you to the 
corner. Ready? 

John: Don’t tell me you’d walk with 
a monster. Did you know I was a mon¬ 
ster. Did you? (Door open. Sound of 
cars swishing by on wet road and John 
declaiming.) 

John: Peace be onto you great mon¬ 
sters. Here, is that the gents? I’ll have 
to go. Hee, hee, when you’ve got to go, 
you’ve got to go. 

Barman : O.K. Mind how you go. See 


remember an>thing half the time. I’m 
getting better though. No, the last I saw 
of you was on the job after the fight. 

John: Ah well, it doesn’t matter. It 
was still decent of you to pile in when 
you did. Especially after we cost you 
your good job and all. I’d have thought 
you’d hate me to the last. 

Sullivan: Ach, that was all in the heat 
of the battle. Hate? What’s the good of 
hate. Can you walk on a bit. Ah, you’re 
right as rain now. (They walk.) Well 
now, how’s the family John? 

John: Alright I suppose. I’ve split up 
from my wife you know. 

Sullivan: Lord, that’s bad news alright. 

John: She left me. Oh I don’t blame 
her. 

Sullivan: Ah the poor creature. All 
she wants is a bit of peace I suppose. 

John: (Sighs.) Oh, I don’t know. 

Sullivan: You know John in many 
ways you remind me of myself as a 
young fellow. I had this terrible strength. 

I felt as if I could do everything single 
handed. Change things, move things. I 
wanted all the others to just clear out of 
the way, and let me at it. Only with me 
it was building sites, with you it’s the 
world. 

John: Well I have to fight. The work¬ 
ing man’s got no chance. 

Sullivan: Of course you have to. 
Same as I have to shove my job son, 
pushing and shouting. If I had my time 
all over again I don’t suppose I’d be any 
different, but still I wish I could have 
been gentler. After all, here I stand to¬ 
night with nothing, not chick nor child. 

John: But the world is such a mess. 
Everything’s so unfair. 

Sullivan: There’s no man could deny 
that but, well, it’s been a long time in 
the making, and when you look back 
surely we’re only like little hens scratch¬ 
ing and pecking about. Is this where 
you live. I’ll leave you here, I have to 
get back to the hospital. 

John: The hospital. It must be very 
hard to go back to that place. 

Sullivan: No. I might as well be there 
as any other place. What’s the good of 
an empty house? Good night to you 
John. 

John: Goodnight. (Fade—Fade up 
the sound of a ticking clock. A key 
turns in a lock. A cat mews and the 
door opens and shuts.) (Yawning.) What 
a night! (Shivers.) It’s cold in here. Hey 
the light’s on in the bedroom. It must 
be Mary. She came back. (Runs to bed- 
room and flings open door) Mary! Ach 
I left the light on myself. Oh God! I 
thought. . . . (Cat mews.) Ah kitty, I’d 
better set to work on this place. We can’t 
bring them home to this mess, sure we 
can’t. And home they’re coming. I don’t 
rightly know where I go from here, but 
wherever it is I’ll not leave them behind. 
From now on it’s got to be the four of 
us . . I together always. 

THE END. 
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Leners & Controversy 


Satisfied 

Dear Editors, 

I am generally critical of Freedom, 
often of shortcomings beyond your con¬ 
trol, and this is why I feel I owe it to 
you to tell you how satisfied I was with 
your last issue. I subscribe whole¬ 
heartedly to your editorial ‘Neither 
Washington nor Hanoi’, and Jeff Robin¬ 
son’s article is of the kind which is most 
necessary to write if anarchists are to 
keep their distinctive standpoint, and not 
to be led, in their thoughts or their 
actions, to espouse causes which, for some 
hidden or not so hidden interests, are 
widely publicized, while others, for simi¬ 
lar interests being at work, are hardly 
known. ‘Harrod’s new face in hell’ is not 
to my taste, but the action to which it 
refers I find very cheering. It is time to 
see something done against advertise¬ 
ments, which are a form of violence, 
directed against our time, taste, attention, 


Police Raids 

T^ORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS, MP, 
Arthur Lewis, MP, and Lord 
Moynihan were prompt to express 
their anxiety at the Lady Diana 
Cooper raid, which followed a tip-off 
said by the police to be anonymous and 
at the same time from ‘a source believed 
to be reliable’. I wrote test letters to all 
three, pointing out that the Freedom 
Press raid was in principle just as danger¬ 
ous. Moynihan merely acknowledged the 
letter, Lewis did not reply, St. John- 
Stevas wrote (March 1): ‘Thank you for 
your letter and information, and I will 
try and mention it if I find some means 
of raising the case of Lady Diana Cooper 
in the. House of Commons.’ Well, he 
did raise the Cooper case on March 7, 
and the Home Office agreed that ‘it illus¬ 
trates the need for police officers to take 
all reasonable steps to check all informa¬ 
tion before they take the serious further 
step of applying for a search warrant’. 
{The Times, March 8.) No reference, 
however, to Freedom Press. His letter to 
me was signed off ‘Yours sincerely’. 

One hundred and fifty police searched 
over 750 people from 2 to 7 a.m. at the 
Middle Earth on March 3, making only 
eleven arrests—7 for ‘drugs’, 3 for ‘offen¬ 
sive weapons’ and one for ‘obstructing 
the police’. A fuzz remarked ‘So this is 
where they come to spend their National 
Assistance'. I believe that no member of 
the aristocracy is involved and there are 
to be no parliamentary protests. 

John Birtwhistle. 


OATURDAY, MARCH 23, saw 136 
^ people—the largest number so far— 
demonstrating their opposition to United 
States policy in Vietnam. This was in 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, home of 
much of the heavy engineering capacity 
in the Midlands. Like the demonstration 
the Saturday before, in Birmingham, the 
difference between this and many past 
demonstrations is becoming apparent. It 
is not the students that are coming out 


train of thoughts and intelligence, by 
people with money and aiming at making 
more money. My congratulations also 
to the work done by the Anarchist 
Black Cross. 

Yours fraternally, 

London, S.EM. John Gill. 

17.3.68. 

What Critics ? 

Dear Comrades, 

It was astonishing to read John Rety’s 
opening paragraph last week, telling us 
that ‘many anarchists’ have criticised our 
‘Neither Washington nor Hanoi’ policy. 
Astonished because this implies, not that 
anarchists question and criticise our 
policies, which is right and proper for 
anarchists to do, but that they presum¬ 
ably support the ‘Victory for the Viet- 
cong’ line peddled by many political 
so-called ‘revolutionary’ groups. 

Victory for the Vietcong can mean 
one or both of only two things: military 
victory and/or political victory. 

If the Vietcong are to beat the Ameri¬ 
cans militarily, they have, quite simply, 
to out-gun them. They have got to kill, 
bomb and burn more than the Americans 
are doing, have done and will do or can 
do. Not only have the Vietcong to kill 
more Americans than the Americans can 
kill of them, but they will have to clear 
them out of the Vietnamese towns and 
villages which they now hold, which will 
mean more destruction of these places 
than the Americans have so far achieved 
and inevitably more destruction of the 
Vietnamese people, their farms and work¬ 
shops and way of life than the Americans 
have managed to date. 

Since the suffering, killing and destruc¬ 
tion that the US forces have so far 
inflicted upon the Vietnamese people is 
already enormous—and is in fact the 
reason why most oppose the war—is it 
the wish of these ‘anarchists’ that all this 
be more than doubled so that a Com¬ 
munist regime may be imposed over what 
remains of Vietnam and its suffering 
population? 

For this is what political victory will 
mean. And while you may say ‘better 
Red than dead’ in fact the killings will 
not stop with a political victory. The 
difference will be that the gallows and 
the firing squad will replace the napalm, 
as the abominable institutionalised vio- 


ordinary working-class people sickened 
by the suffering caused by this terrible 
war, are now joining in. Despite the 
prophets of doom in both the Peace 
Movement and on ‘the Left’, the cam¬ 
paign is on the move and, like the Birm¬ 
ingham demonstration, this demonstra¬ 
tion was organsed by the locally-run, 
locally-organised Wolverhampton Coun¬ 
cil for Peace in Vietnam—a group sup¬ 
ported b>' many individuals and groups 


lence of the Communist state replaces 
the abominable violence of American 
warmakers. The Vietcong will wreak 
their revenge upon all those South Viet¬ 
namese who did not support them, who 
did not answer their call to rise up during 
the New Year offensive. 

If you are a Communist (Stalinist, 
Maoist, Trotskyist) you can support this 
kind of thing. If you play the political 
game from either side you must care 
nothing for the misery inevitable in your 
policies. But if you are an anarchist— 
that is, if you care for people more than 
for the establishment of an authoritarian 
regime of one kind or another—then you 
must reject both sides. 

Neither^ the Americans nor the Viet¬ 
cong care a damn for the Vietnamese 
people. Obviously one doesn’t have to 
enlarge upon the role and purpose of the 
Americans in Vietnam, but do our critical 
comrades understand the role of the 
Vietcong. 

This is quite obviously to keep the 
Americans in Vietnam! Then not only do 
they thus play into the hands of Com¬ 
munist propagandists and disrupt their 
own economy, but they are being used 
to serve the purposes of Chairman Mao 
who would not be able to maintain his 
position in power if there were not vast 
American forces fighting in Asia. The 
amount of unrest of which we know in 
China would escalate—^will escalate—^the 
moment the US pull out of Vietnam, 
unless another crisis can be engineered 
elsewhere, like Laos or Cambodia, to 
keep the pot boiling and keep the Yankee 
wolf at China’s door. 

To support one side or the other in 
Vietnam is to support the destruction of 
people for power politics. And, more to 
our point, it is to forget all the anarchist 
analysis that lies behind the words ‘War 
is the Health of the State’. 

Now to support neither side is not 
‘purist’ or ‘cynical’. (Much more cynical, 
surely, to support the Vietcong from a 
safe distance knowing that their victory 
could only mean continued suffering for 
the Vietnamese people!) That is only the 
negative side. The positive side is to do 
our damnedest to prevent the continua¬ 
tion of the war, and to call for a liber¬ 
tarian alternative to the Vietcong in 
Vietnam when the fighting stops. This 
latter is the difficult part to put into 
practice. The situation in Vietnam is so 
awful that only immense courage and 
organisational ability—only in fact a 
social revolution—can provide the 
answer. And after all these years of war 
it is hardly possible, especially as neither 
Washington nor Hanoi would allow the 
emergence of a libertarian society— 
which, surely, is why anarchists reject 
them both! 

All right, so we can’t do much about 
an anarchist alternative in Vietnam. Only 
the Vietnamese people can do that any¬ 
way. But we can do something about 
the British Government’s support for the 
US, while our comrades in America, as 
we know, are doing all they can there 
to undermine their state’s ability to make 
war. 

The inb of all anarehisTv onf<;ifle V^et- 
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letter, Lewis did not reply, St. John- 
Stevas wrote (March 1): ‘Thank you for 
your letter and information, and I will 
try and mention it if I find some means 
of raising the case of Lady Diana Cooper 
in the. House of Commons.’ Well, he 
did raise the Cooper case on March 7, 
and the Home Office agreed that ‘it illus¬ 
trates the need for police officers to take 
all reasonable steps to check all informa¬ 
tion before they take the serious further 
step of applying for a search warrant’. 
{The Times, March 8.) No reference, 
however, to Freedom Press. His letter to 
me was signed off ‘Yours sincerely’. 

One hundred and fifty police searched 
over 750 people from 2 to 7 a.m. at the 
Middle Earth on March 3, making only 
eleven arrests—7 for ‘drugs’, 3 for ‘offen¬ 
sive weapons’ and one for ‘obstructing 
the police’. A fuzz remarked ‘So this is 
where they come to spend their National 
Assistance’. I believe that no member of 
the aristocracy is involved and there are 
to be no parliamentary protests. 

John Birtwhistle. 


OATURDAY, MARCH 23, saw 136 
^ people—the largest number so far— 
demonstrating their opposition to United 
States policy in Vietnam. This was in 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, home of 
much of the heavy engineering capacity 
in the Midlands. Like the demonstration 
the Saturday before, in Birmingham, the 
difference between this and many past 
demonstrations is becoming apparent. It 
is not the students that are coming out 
into the streets. There are students, a 
lot of students, but more and more 
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kill of them, but they will have to clear 
them out of the Vietnamese towns and 
villages which they now hold, which will 
mean more destruction of these places 
than the Americans have so far achieved 
and inevitably more destruction of the 
Vietnamese people, their farms and work¬ 
shops and way of life than the Americans 
have managed to date. 

Since the suffering, killing and destruc¬ 
tion that the US forces have so far 
inflicted upon the Vietnamese people is 
already enormous—and is in fact the 
reason why most oppose the war—is it 
the wish of these ‘anarchists’ that all this 
be more than doubled so that a Com¬ 
munist regime may be imposed over what 
remains of Vietnam and its suffering 
population? 

For this is what political victory will 
mean. And while you may say ‘better 
Red than dead’ in fact the killings will 
not stop with a political victory. The 
difference will be that the gallows and 
the firing squad will replace the napalm, 
as the abominable institutionalised vio- 


ordinary working-class people sickened 
by the suffering caused by this terrible 
war, are now joining in. Despite the 
prophets of doom in both the Peace 
Movement and on ‘the Left’, the cam¬ 
paign is on the move and, like the Birm¬ 
ingham demonstration, this demonstra¬ 
tion was organsed by the locally-run, 
locally-organised Wolverhampton Coun¬ 
cil for Peace in Vietnam—a group sup¬ 
ported by many individuals and groups 
opposed to the war and of many stand¬ 
points. 

Soon, perhaps, this war will be over. 
When it is, perhaps we can take the 
lessons learned in organising local pro¬ 
test actions in the towns up and down 
the country, with their well-learned les¬ 
sons on how to get on with each other 
in action despite ideological and altitudi¬ 
nal differences, and turn these lessons 
into methodological frameworks for 
action relevant to domestic issues both 
in relation to industry and social welfare. 
The one factor which these Vietnam 
Councils have is their almost-absent ties 
to a national body. The British Council 
for Peace in Vietnam has always been 
very weak and has had, especially in the 
last twelve months, less and less real 
control over the local councils with their 
strong rank and file dominance. Perhaps 
one of the greatest mistakes made by 
bodies like the National Committee of 
100 and the like is to reject the local 
Council or Group simply because of an 
ideological split with one of the often, 
largely self-appointed, leaders or the 
motions passed by politicos at Confer¬ 
ences or National (or dare I say it, 
merely even London) Meetings, which 
local Councils have always ignored any¬ 
way. 

One of our mottos is ‘All Power To 
The People’ and this means we act our 
decisions in relation to actions in our 
own localities. This includes both the 
action itself and also its planning which 
is often run on almost syndicalist lines. 
Where the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign 
fails is it does not ask the views of the 
individual marcher, it merely thrusts the 
action on to him and wonders why we 
then object. 

Peter Neville. 


amount or unrest or wnicn we know m 
China would escalate—^will escalate—^the 
moment the US pull out of Vietnam, 
unless another crisis can be engineered 
elsewhere, like Laos or Cambodia, to 
keep the pot boiling and keep the Yankee 
wolf at China’s door. 

To support one side or the other in 
Vietnam is to support the destruction of 
people for power politics. And, more to 
our point, it is to forget all the anarchist 
analysis that lies behind the words ‘War 
is the Health of the State’. 

Now to support neither side is not 
‘purist’ or ‘cynical’. (Much more cynical, 
surely, to support the Vietcong from a 
safe distance knowing that their victory 
could only mean continued suffering for 
the Vietnamese people!) That is only the 
negative side. The positive side is to do 
our damnedest to prevent the continua¬ 
tion of the war, and to call for a liber¬ 
tarian alternative to the Vietcong in 
Vietnam when the fighting stops. This 
latter is the difficult part to put into 
practice. The situation in Vietnam is so 
awful that only immense courage and 
organisational ability—only in fact a 
social revolution—can provide the 
answer. And after all these years of war 
it is hardly possible, especially as neither 
Washington nor Hanoi would allow the 
emergence of a libertarian society— 
which, surely, is why anarchists reject 
them both! 

All right, so we can’t do much about 
an anarchist alternative in Vietnam. Only 
the Vietnamese people can do that any¬ 
way. But we can do something about 
the British Government’s support for the 
US, while our comrades in America, as 
we know, are doing all they can there 
to undermine their state’s ability to make 
war. 

The job of all anarchists outside Viet¬ 
nam is to arouse public opinion to make 
it impossible for their governments to 
support the war. This, surely, is why 
anarchists took part in the attack on the 
American Embassy—if that is what it 
was—^without supporting Hanoi. 

If anarchists are not clear about this, 
then they are just allowing themselves to 
be used once again, as so often in the 
past, to help somebody else into power. 
London, N.W.X. Philip Sansom. 

IndMdual 

and the Community 

Dear Editors, 

The anonymous author of ‘Organisa¬ 
tion and Responsibility’ is confused 
about individualism. Neither 19th cen¬ 
tury society nor our present environment 
was or is based on individualism. In 
both the ‘community’ claimed or claims 
priority over the individual in all crucial 
matters. Even such an ardent anarcho- 
communist as Emma Goldman exposed 
this socialist myth—see her essay on 
‘Minorities versus Majorities’. 

Apart from this, the anonymous 
author reveals his own latent authori¬ 
tarianism in his view that the individual 
should be ‘able to fully develop his own 
personality in harmony with the vital 
needs of communal life\ (My emphasis.) 

What happens if the needs of an indivi¬ 
dual conflict with those of the ‘com¬ 
munal life’? Here the ‘harmony’ is dis¬ 
turbed and if this individual were recalci¬ 
trant would have to be restored. How 
else could this be done except by the 
exercise of some kind of authority? There 
would be no other way to serve ‘the 
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lence of the Communist state replaces 
the abominable violence of American 
warmakers. The Vietcong will wreak 
their revenge upon all those South Viet¬ 
namese who did not support them, who 
did not answer their call to rise up during 
the New Year offensive. 

If you are a Communist (Stalinist, 
Maoist, Trotskyist) you can support this 
kind of thing. If you play the political 
game from either side you must care 
nothing for the misery inevitable in your 
policies. But if you are an anarchist— 
that is, if you care for people more than 
for the establishment of an authoritarian 
regime of one kind or another—then you 
must reject both sides. 

NeitheT the Americans nor the Viet¬ 
cong care a damn for the Vietnamese 
people. Obviously one doesn’t have to 
enlarge upon the role and purpose of the 
Americans in Vietnam, but do our critical 
comrades understand the role of the 
Vietcong. 

This is quite obviously to keep the 
Americans in Vietnam! Then not only do 
they thus play into the hands of Com¬ 
munist propagandists and disrupt their 
own economy, but they are being used 
to serve the purposes of Chairman Mao 
who would not be able to maintain his 
position in power if there were not vast 
American forces fighting in Asia. The 
amount of unrest of which we know in 
China would escalate—^will escalate—the 
moment the US pull out of Vietnam, 
unless another crisis can be engineered 
elsewhere, like Laos or Cambodia, to 
keep the pot boiling and keep the Yankee 
wolf at China’s door. 

To support one side or the other in 
Vietnam is to support the destruction of 
people for power politics. And, more to 
our point, it is to forget all the anarchist 
analysis that lies behind the words ‘War 
is the Health of the State’. 

Now to support neither side is not 
‘purist’ or ‘cynical’. (Much more cynical, 
surely, to support the Vietcong from a 
safe distance knowing that their victory 
could only mean continued suffering for 
the Vietnamese people!) That is only the 
negative side. The positive side is to do 
our damnedest to prevent the continua¬ 
tion of the war, and to call for a liber¬ 
tarian alternative to the Vietcong in 
Vietnam when the fighting stops. This 
latter is the difficult part to put into 
practice. The situation in Vietnam is so 
awful that only immense courage and 
organisational ability—only in fact a 
social revolution—can provide the 
answer. And after all these years of war 
it is hardly possible, especially as neither 
Washington nor Hanoi would allow the 
emergence of a libertarian society— 
which, surely, is why anarchists reject 
them both! 

All right, so we can’t do much about 
an anarchist alternative in Vietnam. Only 
the Vietnamese people can do that any¬ 
way. But we can do something about 
the British Government’s support for the 
US, while our comrades in America, as 
we know, are doing all they can there 
to undermine their state’s ability to make 
war. 

The job of all anarchists outside Viet- 


common good’! In other words, an 
‘anarchy’ would exist in which the verti¬ 
cal authority of the State would have 
been replaced by the horizontal authority 
of the ‘community’. 

When has authority not been based, 
directly or indirectly, on the idea that 
prior right belongs to the collectivity? 
Despot, democrat, socialist—all in one 
way or another appeal to the ‘people’ or 
the ‘community’ as the sanction for their 
rule. Wherever the collectivity is above 
the individual there is law and the in¬ 
terests of the individual must be sub¬ 
ordinated to the interests of the collec¬ 
tivity. Why assume that an ‘anarchist’ 
collectivity or ‘community’ will be any 
less authoritarian in its power over the 
individual? 

By shifting ‘problems’ from an indivi¬ 
dualist basis to a communal one, your 
anonymous author simply makes the 
‘community’ or society the new idol to 
which the individual is to be sacrificed. 
God and the State are dead! Long live 
God and the State as Society! 

Sincerely, 

London, W2. S. E. Parker. 

18.3.68. 


Wrong about PNP 

<pEACE NEWS’ has finally said it. 

When workers strike back against 
the state, when the anger of the people 
culminates in violence, they stand on the 
side of the status quo. 

They are now going in for smears, 
too. Recently they were informed that 
the Aberdeen Branch of the Syndicalist 
Workers Federation was prepared to 
assist US draft dodgers, etc.— ^Freedom 
carries it, even our local student paper 
took an advert—but from PN, not one 
word. We can only assume that this was 
because we are not only syndicalists, but 
advocates of revolution. When the fruit 
juice brigade have the guts to publicly 
declare their intention to help US com¬ 
rades, and thus risk possible arrest, then 
we’ll listen to them. But now, we find 
that they identify us with the First of 
May Group! From PN, 15.3.68, ‘The 
First of May Group is claiming more 
and more adherents, particularly among 
young militants in Scotland and Wales, 
where more conventional political protest 
has been ruled out in favour of anarchic 
attacks’. The only comment we can make 
on this rubbish is, ARE THEY TRYING 
TO GET US FRAMEDl We certainly 
sympathise with the First of May Group, 
we salute them as fellow fighters in the 
international class struggle, BUT WE 
WOULDN’T KNOW THEM IF WE 
MET THEM IN OUR SOUP. PN has 
no right to place both First of May and 
ourselves in danger from the authorities. 
The only bombs in Aberdeen at the 
moment are on paper. Our explosions 
are our syndicalist ideas. 

It has never been any secret in Scot¬ 
land that many Scottish anarchists advo¬ 
cate, and commit, sabotage. This has 
been going on (and government installa¬ 
tions have been going up) long before 
the First of May Group appeared. Then 
the ‘piss the polis’ brigade attacked us, 
threatened to reveal the names of those 
who took part in such action to the 
police. Which was all very nice and 
libertarian of them. 

Are they at it again? Do they really 
hate the violent so much that they would 


_ FIFTH COLUIVIN 

SOFT CENTRE 


TN THE New Statesman of March 22, 
1968, appeared the complete text of 
an agreed statement made in open court 
—the conclusion of the New Statesman's 
libel action against Private Eye. The 
insertion was paid for by the Eye. 

The text included the following: 

. . . the NEW STATESMAN which is 
a national weekly journal with a long 
and honourable history as a strong sup¬ 
porter of progressive principles and 
causes . . . 

During the course of the last two years 
the Defendants have sustained a scurri¬ 
lous and malicious campaign in the form 
of a number of gravely defamatory 
articles ... The purpose and effect of 
this campaign has been to suggest that 
the NEW STATESMAN has abandoned 
its progressive principles and to portray 
Mr. Johnson as a person unworthy to be 
Editor of the NEW STATESMAN . . . 
and that he has adopted a fawning atti¬ 
tude towards the Prime Minister . . . 

In his personal column in the same 
issue Paul Johnson wrote: 

All things considered, the PM has 
treated Mr. Brown for three and a half 
years, with unprecedented kindness and 
forbearance. 

. . . Tolerance and a soft heart are ad¬ 
mirable qualities in a private citizen; 
they are grave faults in a prime 
minister. 

It was obviously Mr. Johnson’s inten¬ 
tion to restore the New Statesman's long 
and honourable tradition by this passage. 
Only a strong supporter of progressive 
principles and causes could savage 
Wilson with the damning criticism that 
he is softhearted and tolerant: Mr. John¬ 
son’s fawning attitude is clearly at an 
end. 

It is of course ludicrous for a journal 
which has pretentions to progressive 
principles to sue for libel. 

The libel laws are used by the state 
to deter and punish criticism. The libel 
laws are—^r ought to be—the target of 
all radical and progressive journalists. 

But there are very few radical and 
progressive journalists in Britain. Paul 
Johnson is not one of them. He is, how¬ 
ever, eminently worthy to be editor of 
the Old Stateswoman. 


HARD THINKINC 


/^REETINGS to Frances James re¬ 
ported by the Daily Mail last week 
to be appearing on CND’s Aldermaston 
posters this year. Frances has a Tory 
mother who is a candidate in Hammer¬ 
smith council elections, and goes to 
St. Mark’s Secondary School in Fulham. 


But she has obviously been corrupted 
by local propaganda. She told the Mail : 

/ marched with the anarchists on Sun¬ 
day because I didn't agree with Vanessa 
Redgrave's ‘Victory for the Vietcong'. 

I am still thinking about being an 
anarchist because 1 have become very 
disillusioned with political parties. 


BRIEF INTERVAL 


A LSO in the Mail—SLS in the other 
newspapers—last week was a report 
of a report by the House of Commons 
Estimates Committee on Broadmoor, 
Britain's top security mental hospital. 
The assistant chief nurse told the 
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amount of unrest of which we know in 
China would escalate—^will escalate—^the 
moment the US pull out of Vietnam, 
unless another crisis can be engineered 
elsewhere, like Laos or Cambodia, to 
keep the pot boiling and keep the Yankee 
wolf at China’s door. 

To support one side or the other in 
Vietnam is to support the destruction of 
people for power politics. And, more to 
our point, it is to forget all the anarchist 
analysis that lies behind the words ‘War 
is the Health of the State’. 

Now to support neither side is not 
‘purist’ or ‘cynical’. (Much more cynical, 
surely, to support the Vietcong from a 
safe distance knowing that their victory 
could only mean continued suffering for 
the Vietnamese people!) That is only the 
negative side. The positive side is to do 
our damnedest to prevent the continua¬ 
tion of the war, and to call for a liber¬ 
tarian alternative to the Vietcong in 
Vietnam when the fighting stops. This 
latter is the difficult part to put into 
practice. The situation in Vietnam is so 
awful that only immense courage and 
organisational ability—only in fact a 
social revolution—can provide the 
answer. And after all these years of war 
it is hardly possible, especially as neither 
Washington nor Hanoi would allow the 
emergence of a libertarian society— 
which, surely, is why anarchists reject 
them both! 

All right, so we can’t do much about 
an anarchist alternative in Vietnam. Only 
the Vietnamese people can do that any¬ 
way. But we can do something about 
the British Government’s support for the 
US, while our comrades in America, as 
we know, are doing all they can there 
to undermine their state’s ability to make 
war. 

The job of all anarchists outside Viet¬ 
nam is to arouse public opinion to make 
it impossible for their governments to 
support the war. This, surely, is why 
anarchists took part in the attack on the 
American Embassy—if that is what it 
was—without supporting Hanoi. 

If anarchists are not clear about this, 
then they are just allowing themselves to 
be used once again, as so often in the 
past, to help somebody else into power. 
London, N.WA. Philip Sansom. 

Indmdual 

and the Community 

Dear Editors, 

The anonymous author of ‘Organisa¬ 
tion and Responsibility’ is confused 
about individualism. Neither 19th cen¬ 
tury society nor our present environment 
was or is based on individualism. In 
both the ‘community’ claimed or claims 
priority over the individual in all crucial 
matters. Even such an ardent anarcho- 
communist as Emma Goldman exposed 
this socialist myth—see her essay on 
‘Minorities versus Majorities’. 

Apart from this, the anonymous 
author reveals his own latent authori¬ 
tarianism in his view that the individual 
should be ‘able to fully develop his own 
personality in harmony with the vital 
needs of communal life\ (My emphasis.) 

What happens if the needs of an indivi¬ 
dual conflict with those of the ‘com¬ 
munal life’? Here the ‘harmony’ is dis¬ 
turbed and if this individual were recalci¬ 
trant would have to be restored. How 
else could this be done except by . the 
exercise of some kind of authority? There 
would be no other way to serve ‘the 
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Workers Federation was prepared to 
assist US draft dodgers, etc.— Freedom 
carries it, even our local student paper 
took an advert—but from PN, not one 
word. We can only assume that this was 
because we are not only syndicalists, but 
advocates of revolution. When the fruit 
juice brigade have the guts to publicly 
declare their intention to help US com¬ 
rades, and thus risk possible arrest, then 
we’ll listen to them. But now, we find 
that they identify us with the First of 
May Group! From PN, 15.3.68, ‘The 
First of May Group is claiming more 
and more adherents, particularly among 
young militants in Scotland and Wales, 
where more conventional political protest 
has been ruled out in favour of anarchic 
attacks’. The only comment we can make 
on this rubbish is, ARE THEY TRYING 
TO GET US FRAMEDl We certainly 
sympathise with the First of May Group, 
we salute them as fellow fighters in the 
international class struggle, BUT WE 
WOULDN’T KNOW THEM IF WE 
MET THEM IN OUR SOUP. PN has 
no right to place both First of May and 
ourselves in danger from the authorities. 
The only bombs in Aberdeen at the 
moment are on paper. Our explosions 
are our syndicalist ideas. 

It has never been any secret in Scot¬ 
land that many Scottish anarchists advo¬ 
cate, and commit, sabotage. This has 
been going on (and government installa¬ 
tions have been going up) long before 
the First of May Group appeared. Then 
the ‘piss the polis’ brigade attacked us, 
threatened to reveal the names of those 
who took part in such action to the 
police. Which was all very nice and 
libertarian of them. 

Are they at it again? Do they really 
hate the violent so much that they would 
‘shop’ us to the state? 

We make it clear that sabotage in 
Aberdeen—and really nowhere else can 
be read into PN’s remarks, is a virtual 
dead duck. The major Civil Defence 
installation in the area was reduced to a 
burnt out wreck long ago and there is 
no longer any point in smashing up 
service offices. We are a serious working- 
class group. 

It only remains for me to ask the 
comrade editors of Freedom to stop 
advertising PN. We thought a while 
back that PN was going anarchist— 
well, we were wrong—the ‘anarchism’ 
is anti-working-class pig-shit. 

Aberdeen Worker. 

This letter should really have been 
sent to *Peace News' whose contributor, 
Richard Matthews, has misled and mis¬ 
informed people. 

Our advertisement is an exchange one 
with 'Peace News' and will remain for 
our mutual benefit. 

Editors. 


‘Peace News’ this week: 

Roger Moody—Postmortem on NVAV in 
Cambodia 

Jeff Crawford—^Racism, Housing, Jobs 
and Black Power in Britain 

Paul Derrick—Gold and the Budget 
Adrian Mitchell—Money Talks 
Robert Hurwitt—US Elections 
Price 1/- from 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London, N.l 


tion to restore the New Statesman's long 
and honourable tradition by this passage. 
Only a strong supporter of progressive 
principles and causes could savage 
Wilson with the damning criticism that 
he is softhearted and tolerant: Mr. John¬ 
son’s fawning attitude is clearly at an 
end. 

It is of course ludicrous for a journal 
which has pretentions to progressive 
principles to sue for libel. 

The libel laws are used by the state 
to deter and punish criticism. The libel 
laws are—or ought to be—the target of 
all radical and progressive journalists. 

But there are very few radical and 
progressive journalists in Britain. Paul 
Johnson is not one of them. He is, how¬ 
ever, eminently worthy to be editor of 
the Old Stateswoman. 

HARO THINKING 

^REETINGS to Frances James re- 
^ ported by the Daily Mail last week 
to be appearing on CND’s Aldermaston 
posters this year. Frances has a Tory 
mother who is a candidate in Hammer¬ 
smith council elections, and goes to 
St. Mark’s Secondary School in Fulham. 

But she has obviously been corrupted 
by local propaganda. She told the Mail: 

I marched with the anarchists on Sun¬ 
day because I didn't agree with Vanessa 
Redgrave's 'Victory for the Vietcong'. 

I am still thinking about being an 
anarchist because I have become very 
disillusioned with political parties. 

BRIEF INTERVAL 

LSO in the Mail —as in the other 
newspapers—last week was a report 
of a report by the House of Commons 
Estimates Committee on Broadmoor, 
Britain's top security mental hospital. 

The assistant chief nurse told the 
Committee : 

We want to do a good job, but at the 
end of the day we really do not do much 
more than a farmer would do for his 
animals. We are maintaining observation 
and discipline, but we are certainly not 
doing the job the hospital should he 
doing. 

Prisons and mental hospitals are 
rarely the sunniest of places. A com¬ 
bination of the two is bound to be un¬ 
pleasant for its inmates whatever efforts 
are made to improve conditions. Broad¬ 
moor, as described in the Commons 
report, with its overcrowding and short¬ 
age of staff is even worse than one would 
have expected. It usually succeeds in 
being a prison but fails completely as a 
hospital. 

Now with the publication of this re¬ 
port Broadmoor fails momentarily in its 
primary role which is to shut these un¬ 
fortunate people away from the rest of 
us so that we don’t have to think about 
them. 

For a brief interval MPs, journalists 
and newspaper readers are compelled to 
consider the daily existence of Broad¬ 
moor patients. Perhaps there will be a 
marginal improvement in the institution. 
Perhaps not. 

The only certainty is that everybody 
—except those involved—^will soon forget 
the Broadmoor story. 

Wynford Hicks. 


PLEASE NOTE 

WE GO TO PRESS ON MONDAY. 
LATEST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF 
MSS., LETTERS, MEETING NOTICES 
IS THE MONDAY IN EACH WEEK 
OF PUBLICATION. 








Prices Up, 
Wages Held 


^HE Labour Government’s budget 
is the first since 1930 that is 
intended to lower the living stan¬ 
dards of the people. Its increased 
taxation exceeds the wartime budget 
of 1940-41 and is meant to bring 
about a cut of 2% in consumption. 
As such it has been rightly described 
as a ‘bankers’ budget’. Its main 
object is to channel resources so as 
to improve the balance of payments. 
By 1969, it is hoped that it will have 
achieved an annual surplus of 
£500m., with the aid of drastic 
curbs on consumer spending at home 
by means of higher taxation, price 
increases reinforced with wage re¬ 
straint. 

The Chancellor has added a few 
sweeteners to try to pacify the 
Labour supporters, such as increases 
in family allowances, the tax on un¬ 
earned income of rich children, a 
new charge on unearned income 
over £3,000 per annum and in¬ 
creased purchase tax on luxury 
goods. These, however, are very 
minor concessions in a budget which 
fundamentally aims at cutting living 
standards of people, in order to in¬ 
crease the profits of the employers. 



Contact Column 

This column exists for mutual aid. 
Donations towards cost of typesetting 
will be welcome. 


Want help? Anyone starting, or wishing 
to develop, reputable business as 
escape from rat-race, and requiring 
partner with moderate capital? N. of 
England preferred. Strictly confiden¬ 
tial. Box No. 4. 

Student Weekend Conference. April 
27/28, Leicester University. (Free 
accommodation, bring sleeping bags.) 
Speakers include: Adelstein (LSE), 
Barnett (Leicester), Griffin (Aston), 
Harris (York), Jamieson (Man¬ 
chester), Kidron (Hull), Kuper (LSE), 
Macintosh (Leicester), MacIntyre 
(Essex), Posner (Essex), Straw 
(Leeds), Williams (Cambridge), plus 
Mosler (Berlin) and Rankin (Wis¬ 
consin). Topic: ‘Strategies for Demo¬ 
cratization of the Universities’. 
Enquiries: contact D. Rosenberg, 51 
Evington Road, Leicester. 

(1/6 each including postage). Keith 

Touch Paper. New ‘street-seller’ price 1/-. 
Sounds exciting — Peter Cadogan. 
Write to him for information: 13 

r> XT 4 'T'^1 


While there are to be rises in 
prices, indirect taxation and rents 
(now spread over a three year 
period), a close check is to be main¬ 
tained over incomes. The Economist 
says that these checks are not strong 
enough and a nil norm for centrally 
bargained increases should have 
been imposed. Allowances would 
only be made where ‘bidding up’ for 
a certain type of labour was needed. 
They think that the present Govern¬ 
ment proposals will lead to a 6% 
increase. 

‘OVER KILL’ 

It does seem that the Cabinet has 
hesitated in going the whole hog, 
especially as there have been so 
many warnings of a total statutory 
wage freeze. In fact, the ‘over-kill’ 
nature of the budget does suggest 
that this is to countermand the in¬ 
comes policy. The fact that Mr. 
Jenkins himself favours a freeze also 
points to this and that the other 
members of the Cabinet objected. 
However any interference by the 
Government to curb increases is to 
be deplored and must be attacked 
and resisted as a point of principle. 

What does the Government’s in¬ 
comes policy now mean to workers 
and how will it affect their wage 
claims? First the Government has 
set a 3^% wage rise ceiling and any¬ 
thing above this will be restrained 
by law. This also applies to divi¬ 
dends, but, unlike wages, these can 
be kept and paid out later. The 
wage increases will not be given 
automatically, but will have to 
satisfy certain criteria. This applies 
at all levels, local, national, and at 
shop floor. Lower paid workers will 
be included, but others will have to 
show increased productivity or come 
from a genuine productivity deal. 
Those increases that do not satisfy 
the requirements will be referred to 
the Prices and Incomes Board, 
whose delaying powers will be in¬ 
creased from the present seven 
months to twelve months. These 
powers of reference will last for 18 
months, but can be renewed. 

VIRTUALLY A WAGE 
FREEZE 

While statutory powers are not 
planned at present to prevent de¬ 
layed wage increases being back¬ 
dated when the twelve-month period 


wage restraint have started out as 
‘only temporary’, but a new crisis 
is soon given as a reason for con¬ 
tinuing them. How long the 
Government can ‘sustain’ wage 
freeze powers depends on trade 
unionists, but Mr. Shore, the Econo¬ 
mic Minister, has said that they will 
be renewable every year. 

Already the trade unions and their 
leaders have accepted interference 
for too long, but if this pattern is’ 
continued, as the Government seems 
to envisage, then, in the words of 
Mr. Doughty of the Draughtsmen’s 
Union, it is ‘another step on 
the greasy track to a corporate 
State’. But this ‘greasy track’ has 
been well lubricated by the bureau¬ 
crats of the TUC and other trade 
union leaders. Now they do not 
know which way to turn. They 
realise that they ‘might be faced 
with a really serious scramble by 
trade unionists (my italics) on the 
wages front’. If this happens where 
would the leadership stand? They 
cannot keep kidding their members 
along, for more and more workers 
are realising that the Labour 
Government is not their Government 
and that they have to oppose it just 
as they did with the Tories. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AS WELL 

Going along with the Government 
has not only brought wage restraint, 
but also looks like bringing more 
unemployment, a thing that the re¬ 
straint was supposed to prevent. The 
underlying trend in unemployment 
figures is upwards. These are the 
benefits of a Labour Government, 
which is showing that it is prepared 
to take all the necessary measures 
to improve the competitiveness of 
British capitalism at the expense of 
the workers. 

Mr. Jenkins has said that it will 
be ‘a hard slog’, but the men in 
Liverpool are showing that workers 
are capable of hitting back and re¬ 
sisting Government measures. It is 
to be hoped that they will not be 
alone and that other workers will 
follow their example in the coming 
months, when the effects of the 
budget and virtual wage freeze begin 
to be felt P.T. 


Once Bit, Twice Shy 

4^NCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY’. This 
” is how the Stockport shop stewards 
feel over the strike for trade union rights 
and recognition at Heywood Cranes, 
Redd itch. 

There will be no repeat performance 
here of the long Roberts-Arundel dispute, 
if these workers have their way. That’s 
why the local shop stewards are offering 
to call out 12,0(X) engineering workers 
from nearby factories if the strike is not 
settled soon. 

‘Settle it or else’. That’s the shop 
stewards message to the management. 

Up to now the bosses have been mess- 
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earned income ot nch children, a 
new charge on unearned income 
over £3,000 per annum and in¬ 
creased purchase tax on luxury 
goods. These, however, are very 
minor concessions in a budget which 
fundamentally aims at cutting living 
standards of people, in order to in¬ 
crease the profits of the employers. 



Contact Column 

This column exists for mutual aid. 
Donations towards cost of typesetting 
will be welcome. 


Want help? Anyone starting, or wishing 
to develop, reputable business as 
escape from rat-race, and requiring 
partner with moderate capital? N. of 
England preferred. Strictly confiden¬ 
tial. Box No. 4. 

Student Weekend Conference. April 
27/28, Leicester University. (Free 
accommodation, bring sleeping bags.) 
Speakers include: Adelstein (LSE), 
Barnett (Leicester), Griffin (Aston), 
Harris (York), Jamieson (Man¬ 
chester), Kidron (Hull), Kuper (LSE), 
Macintosh (Leicester), MacIntyre 
(Essex), Posner (Essex), Straw 
(Leeds), Williams (Cambridge), plus 
Mosler (Berlin) and Rankin (Wis¬ 
consin). Topic: ‘Strategies for Demo¬ 
cratization of the Universities’. 
Enquiries: contact D. Rosenberg, 51 
Evington Road, Leicester. 

(1/6 each including postage). Keith 

Touch Paper. New ‘street-seller’ price 1/-. 
Sounds exciting — Peter Cadogan. 
Write to him for information: 13 
Goodwin Street, N.4. Tel. 01-272 
5524. 

Folk Music. Every Tuesday—^Bexleyheath 
Folk Centre, ‘Lord Bexley’ Pub (opp. 
Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexley 
YCND, 150 Rydal Drive, Bexley¬ 
heath, Kent. 2/6 admission. 

Room wanted. Has any comrade a room 
to let, however small, furnished or 
unfurnished, at a reasonable distance 
from Aldgate East? Lilian Wolfe 
c/o Freedom Press. 

Neither Washington Nor Hanoi. Stickers 
(6/- a 100 including postage). Posters 
(1/6 doz. including postage). Keith 
Nathan, 138 Pennymead, Harlow, 
Essex. 

Picket at Polish Embassy in solidarity 
with Polish students. Saturday, 
March 23, 11 a.m. Great Portland 
Street. Bring banners. 

Free Modem Jazz. Ladbroke Hotel, 
Notting Hill, Wednesday evenings. 

Van and driver if possible. Required 
Easter Weekend. For March, Anar¬ 
chist Lit. sales team and public 
meetings, etc. Write J. Huggon, c/o 
Freedom Press. 

Stickers. ‘Danger: Dictatorship. Stay 
away from Greece in 1968!’ Avail¬ 
able from Co-Ordinating Committee 
for Campaign Against Tourism to 
Greece, 60 Tottenham Court Road, 
W.l. 1/- for a sheet of 20. 

Greece must be free! Rally—Trafalgar 
Square, April 21, 2.30 p.m. Speakers 
include Melina Mercouri. 

East Anglia. If you’re near Ipswich, call 
on us. We stock all Freedom Press 
publications, and have Freedom and 
and Anarchy regularly. Orwell Books, 
44 Upper Orwell Street, Ipswich. 
Suffolk. 

If you wish to make contact let us know. 


comes policy. The fact that Mr. 
Jenkins himself favours a freeze also 
points to this and that the other 
members of the Cabinet objected. 
However any interference by the 
Government to curb increases is to 
be deplored and must be attacked 
and resisted as a point of principle. 

What does the Government’s in¬ 
comes policy now mean to workers 
and how will it affect their wage 
claims? First the Government has 
set a 3i% wage rise ceiling and any¬ 
thing above this will be restrained 
by law. This also applies to divi¬ 
dends, but, unlike wages, these can 
be kept and paid out later. The 
wage increases will not be given 
automatically, but will have to 
satisfy certain criteria. This applies 
at all levels, local, national, and at 
shop floor. Lower paid workers will 
be included, but others will have to 
show increased productivity or come 
from a genuine productivity deal. 
Those increases that do not satisfy 
the requirements will be referred to 
the Prices and Incomes Board, 
whose delaying powers will be in¬ 
creased from the present seven 
months to twelve months. These 
powers of reference will last for 18 
months, but can be renewed. 

VIRTUALLY A WAGE 
FREEZE 

While statutory powers are not 
planned at present to prevent de¬ 
layed wage increases being back¬ 
dated when the twelve-month period 
is up, the Government would cer¬ 
tainly consider this if the employers 
conceded. However, while employers 
might back-date a seven-month de¬ 
lay, they will be reluctant to do this 
for a twelve-month period, unless 
pressure from their workers force 
them to do so. So in effect, while 
the Government has not openly pro¬ 
claimed a total wage freeze, it is 
virtually an undercover one with 
statutory powers still kept in reserve 
as an added threat. 

Mr. Woodcock, General Secretary 
of the TUC, has said that he ‘does 
not think that the Government can 
sustain the powers for 18 months’. 
But workers have reached this posi¬ 
tion because they and their trade 
union leaders, especially Mr. Wood¬ 
cock, have, on the whole, acquiesced 
to the Government. All forms of 

ALDERMASTON 

Sellers Wanted. 

Please collect supplies 
of Freedom and Anarchy 
from Express Printers 
Angel Alley 

84a Whitechapel High St E1 
between 3 and 8 pm 
on Thursday April 11 
Telephone REN 3736 
at once to order your supply 


unemployment, a thing that the re¬ 
straint was supposed to prevent. The 
underlying trend in unemployment 
figures is upwards. These are the 
benefits of a Labour Government, 
which is showing that it is prepared 
to take all the necessary measures 
to improve the competitiveness of 
British capitalism at the expense of 
the workers. 

Mr. Jenkins has said that it will 
be ‘a hard slog’, but the men in 
Liverpool are showing that workers 
are capable of hitting back and re¬ 
sisting Government measures. It is 
to be hoped that they will not be 
alone and that other workers will 
follow their example in the coming 
months, when the effects of the 
budget and virtual wage freeze begin 
to be felt. P.T. 


Onee Bit, Twice Shy 

4|^NCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY’. This 
” is how the Stockport shop stewards 
feel over the strike for trade union rights 
and recognition at Heywood Cranes, 
Redd itch. 

There will be no repeat performance 
here of the long Roberts-Arundel dispute, 
if these workers have their way. That’s 
why the local shop stewards are offering 
to call out 12,000 engineering workers 
from nearby factories if the strike is not 
settled soon. 

‘Settle it or else’. That’s the shop 
stewards message to the management. 

Up to now the bosses have been mess¬ 
ing about! Playing for time! Knowing 
the strike is still unofficial, and that the 
workers are hard up. If they hope to 
force the lads back by doing this, they’ve 
another think coming! The lads are 
solid, and this next week should see 
either, a settlement or plans for a local 
sympathy strike going forward. 

This is another sample of what happens 
when a ‘big-head’ millionaire boss starts 
dictating and laying down the law. This is 
what always happens, when a company 
like Acrow, takes over a trouble-free firm 
like Heywoods, and starts trying to force 
through crack-pot ideas banning unions 
and shop stewards. 

The best way to do away with this 
kind of trouble altogether would be for 
a factory to be managed by its own 
workers, but that’s a bit too much to 
hope for. 

More important just now is that the 
180 strikers at Heywoods want support. 
There are no scabs working at Heywoods, 
but until the strike is made official by 
the union there’s no strike pay. 


Industriai Union 

rpHE WEAVERS’ AMALGAMATION 
will call for ‘one big union’ of textile 
workers at the annual conference of 
United Textile Workers’ Association next 
month. This new union would take the 
place of the nine unions, which at present 
represent the industry. 

Another good resolution is one by the 
Beamers’, Twisters’ and Drawers’ Amal¬ 
gamation which calls for a restriction on 
cash support to the Labour Party. 

North West Workers. 
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wage restraint have started out as 
‘only temporary’, but a new crisis 
is soon given as a reason for con¬ 
tinuing them. How long the 
Government can ‘sustain’ wage 
freeze powers depends on trade 
unionists, but Mr. Shore, the Econo¬ 
mic Minister, has said that they will 
be renewable every year. 

Already the trade unions and their 
leaders have accepted interference 
for too long, but if this pattern is 
continued, as the Government seems 
to envisage, then, in the words of 
Mr. Doughty of the Draughtsmen’s 
Union, it is ‘another step on 
the greasy track to a corporate 
State’. But this ‘greasy track’ has 
been well lubricated by the bureau¬ 
crats of the TUC and other trade 
union leaders. Now they do not 
know which way to turn. They 
realise that they ‘might be faced 
with a really serious scramble by 
trade unionists (my italics) on the 
wages front’. If this happens where 
would the leadership stand? They 
cannot keep kidding their members 
along, for more and more workers 
are realising that the Labour 
Government is not their Government 
and that they have to oppose it just 
as they did with the Tories. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AS WELL 

Going along with the Government 
has not only brought wage restraint, 
but also looks like bringing more 
unemployment, a thing that the re¬ 
straint was supposed to prevent. The 
underlying trend in unemployment 
figures is upwards. These are the 
benefits of a Labour Government, 
which is showing that it is prepared 
to take all the necessary measures 
to improve the competitiveness of 
British capitalism at the expense of 
the workers. 

Mr. Jenkins has said that it will 
be ‘a hard slog’, but the men in 
Liverpool are showing that workers 
are capable of hitting back and re¬ 
sisting Government measures. It is 
to be hoped that they will not be 
alone and that other workers will 
follow their example in the coming 
months, when the effects of the 
budget and virtual wage freeze begin 
to be felt. P.T. 

Onee Bit, Twice Shy 

4i^NCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY\ This 
” is how the Stockport shop stewards 
feel over the strike for trade union rights 
and recognition at Heywood Cranes, 
Redd itch. 

There will be no repeat performance 
here of the long Roberts-Arundel dispute, 
if these workers have their way. That’s 
why the local shop stewards are offering 
to call out 12,000 engineering workers 
from nearby factories if the strike is not 
settled soon. 

‘Settle it or else’. That’s the shop 
stewards message to the management. 

Up to now the bosses have been mess¬ 
ing about! Playing for time! Knowing 


^N WEDNESDAY, Liverpool Cor- 
^ poration busmen once again voted 
unanimously to continue their unofficial 
strike of over two weeks. The meeting, 
attended by about 3,000 of the 3,400 
busmen, resolved to carry on ‘until our 
just demands are met’. They are de¬ 
manding £17 per week in line with the 
dockers, but originally came out for an 
increase of 23/- per week, which had 
been agreed to by the Corporation, but 
referred to the Prices and Incomes 
Board. 

A speaker at the meeting said, ‘This 
strike will be a long bout, make no 
mistake about it. We can go it alone 
and we can win on our own, but we 
want to get active support from other 
areas.’ Strikers have been to Glasgow, 
where busmen have also had their agreed 
claim referred to the PIB. This strike is 
unofficial and obviously there is a need 
to spread the dispute to other areas. 

While this has not been achieved so 
far, support has come from other Liver¬ 
pool workers. Road haulage workers 
came out on unofficial strike last Mon¬ 
day because of the delay in the negotia¬ 
tion for an increase of £1 per week. 
Previously their union, the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union tried to 
win this award at a meeting of the Road 
Haulage Council. The council says that 
the £1 per week increase should only be 
given to the low-paid workers, which 
means, according to them, about 10% 
of the men. Considering that the present 
basic rates range from £10 18s. 6d. to 
£12 16s. 3d. per week, you would have 
thought that they all came in this 
category. 

The haulage drivers’ unofficial stop¬ 
page soon spread and now involves about 
7,500 men. This is drastically affecting 
the delivery of goods in the area. The 
Liverpool refinery of Tate & Lyle has 
now completely stopped work. Some 
areas have rationed their supplies of 


sugar, while in others, wholesalers and 
retailers have run out. Workers at 
Standard-Triumph of Coventry have also 
been sent home because deliveries of car 
bodies are drying up. 

‘COMPLETELY UNOFFICIAL’ 

Trade union official, Mr. Harold 
Verinder of the T&GWU, was shouted 
down when he asked for more time to 
carry out negotiations. Afterwards he 
emphasised that the stoppage was ‘com¬ 
pletely unofficial’. Mr. Jack Thomas, the 
union’s regional trade group District 
Secretary, wanted a return to work so 
that productivity talks could go ahead 
with various companies. It was a com¬ 
plex claim due to the various grades of 
drivers. While the union seems to want 
individual agreements with the com¬ 
panies, the men want a basic wage, re¬ 
lated to the type and size of the vehicles 
they handle. This rate, in turn, should 
also be related to the other workers on 
Merseyside. 

In both these disputes, pay awards are 
being delayed, either by the PIB or by 
long drawn-out negotiations. However, 
it was made plain by the dockers’ strike 
last year that direct action pays off. 
Now road transport workers are having 
a go for the same basic wage as their 
brothers in the docks. This is the sort of 
action that can bring results. It is linked 
up with the demands of other workers 
and could form a platform for a general 
demand by other workers. After all, 
how many workers get a basic wage of 
£17 per week? Not many. This makes 
Mr. Cousins’s campaign for £15 per week 
look a bit sick. 

It is to be hoped that both busmen 
and haulage workers can spread their 
strike to other parts of the country. 
This then could be a start to smashing 
the incomes’ policy, which the Govern¬ 
ment introduced to back their ‘bankers’ 
budget’. 
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straint was supposed to prevent. The 
underlying trend in unemployment 
figures is upwards. These are the 
benefits of a Labour Government, 
which is showing that it is prepared 
to take all the necessary measures 
to improve the competitiveness of 
British capitalism at the expense of 
the workers. 

Mr. Jenkins has said that it will 
be ‘a hard slog’, but the men in 
Liverpool are showing that workers 
are capable of hitting back and re¬ 
sisting Government measures. It is 
to be hoped that they will not be 
alone and that other workers will 
follow their example in the coming 
months, when the effects of the 
budget and virtual wage freeze begin 
to be felt. P.T. 


Onee Bit, Twice Shy 

^I^NCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY’. This 
” is how the Stockport shop stewards 
feel over the strike for trade union rights 
and recognition at Heywood Cranes, 
Redd itch. 

There will be no repeat performance 
here of the long Roberts-Amndel dispute, 
if these workers have their way. That’s 
why the local shop stewards are offering 
to call out 12,000 engineering workers 
from nearby factories if the strike is not 
settled soon. 

‘Settle it or else’. That’s the shop 
stewards message to the management. 

Up to now the bosses have been mess¬ 
ing about! Playing for time! Knowing 
the strike is still unofficial, and that the 
workers are hard up. If they hope to 
force the lads back by doing this, they’ve 
another think coming! The lads are 
solid, and this next week should see 
either, a settlement or plans for a local 
sympathy strike going forward. 

This is another sample of what happens 
when a ‘big-head’ millionaire boss starts 
dictating and laying down the law. This is 
what always happens, when a company 
like Acrow, takes over a trouble-free firm 
like Heywoods, and starts trying to force 
through crack-pot ideas banning unions 
and shop stewards. 

The best way to do away with this 
kind of trouble altogether would be for 
a factory to be managed by its own 
workers, but that’s a bit too much to 
hope for. 

More important just now is that the 
180 strikers at Heywoods want support. 
There are no scabs working at Heywoods, 
but until the strike is made official by 
the union there’s no strike pay. 


Industrial Union 

rpHE WEAVERS’ AMALGAMATION 
will call for ‘one big union’ of textile 
workers at the annual conference of 
United Textile Workers’ Association next 
month. This new union would take the 
place of the nine unions, which at present 
represent the industry. 

Another good resolution is one by the 
Beamers’, Twisters’ and Drawers’ Amal¬ 
gamation which calls for a restriction on 
cash support to the Labour Party. 

North West Workers. 


just demands are met’. They are de¬ 
manding £17 per week in line with the 
dockers, but originally came out for an 
increase of 23/- per week, which had 
been agreed to by the Corporation, but 
referred to the Prices and Incomes 
Board. 

A speaker at the meeting said, ‘This 
strike will be a long bout, make no 
mistake about it. We can go it alone 
and we can win on our own, but we 
want to get active support from other 
areas.’ Strikers have been to Glasgow, 
where busmen have also had their agreed 
claim referred to the PIB. This strike is 
unofficial and obviously there is a need 
to spread the dispute to other areas. 

While this has not been achieved so 
far, support has come from other Liver¬ 
pool workers. Road haulage workers 
came out on unofficial strike last Mon¬ 
day because of the delay in the negotia¬ 
tion for an increase of £1 per week. 
Previously their union, the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union tried to 
win this award at a meeting of the Road 
Haulage Council. The council says that 
the £1 per week increase should only be 
given to the low-paid workers, which 
means, according to them, about 10% 
of the men. Considering that the present 
basic rates range from £10 18s. 6d. to 
£12 16s. 3d. per week, you would have 
thought that they all came in this 
category. 

The haulage drivers’ unofficial stop¬ 
page soon spread and now involves about 
7,500 men. This is drastically affecting 
the delivery of goods in the area. The 
Liverpool refinery of Tate & Lyle has 
now completely stopped work. Some 
areas have rationed their supplies of 


Apprentices Demand 

4pUT YOUR MONEY where your 
mouth is’, that’s how most appren¬ 
tices must feel when they hear bosses 
and politicians going on about the 
country needing a more highly trained 
labour force. 

Up to now most employers have been 
giving their lads training on the cheap. 
Paying out low apprentice wages, not 
providing proper training and educational 
facilities, and often using their lads as 
a form of Cheap Labour. 

We’re always glad to see the lads 
putting in for more money! More so 
since the North West has often been the 
centre of struggles and strikes for better 
apprentice pay and conditions, and that 
local libertarians and syndicalists have 
often led these apprentice campaigns. 

APPRENTICE CONFERENCE 

This month’s AEU conference of 
engineering apprentices called for: a £2 
a week rise in pay now; the right to be 
consulted on anything that affects the 
lads in the factories (negotiating rights). 
Better training schedules and education 
facilities, were also demanded. 

A Scottish delegate proposed that 
apprentice representatives should be pre¬ 
sent when their interests are discussed 
by shop stewards and management. Then 
by 46 votes to nowt, the conference urged 
that something should be done to get 
apprentices 60% of the tradesman’s wage 
at 15 years, and 90% at 20. The present 
apprentice rate is 30% at 15, rising to 
80% at 20. 

These demands are based on the 
apprentice ‘Youth Charter’, officially 


^COMPLETELY UNOFFICIAL’ 

Trade union official, Mr. Harold 
Verinder of the T&GWU, was shouted 
down when he asked for more time to 
carry out negotiations. Afterwards he 
emphasised that the stoppage was ‘com¬ 
pletely unofficial’. Mr. Jack Thomas, the 
union’s regional trade group District 
Secretary, wanted a return to work so 
that productivity talks could go ahead 
with various companies. It was a com¬ 
plex claim due to the various grades of 
drivers. While the union seems to want 
individual agreements with the com¬ 
panies, the men want a basic wage, re¬ 
lated to the type and size of the vehicles 
they handle. This rate, in turn, should 
also be related to the other workers on 
Merseyside. 

In both these disputes, pay awards are 
being delayed, either by the PIB or by 
long drawn-out negotiations. However, 
it was made plain by the dockers’ strike 
last year that direct action pays off. 
Now road transport workers are having 
a go for the same basic wage as their 
brothers in the docks. This is the sort of 
action that can bring results. It is linked 
up with the demands of other workers 
and could form a platform for a general 
demand by other workers. After all, 
how many workers get a basic wage of 
£17 per week? Not many. This makes 
Mr. Cousins’s campaign for £15 per week 
look a bit sick. 

It is to be hoped that both busmen 
and haulage workers can spread their 
strike to other parts of the country. 
This then could be a start to smashing 
the incomes’ policy, which the Govern¬ 
ment introduced to back their ‘bankers’ 
budget’. 


backed by the union. The lads are not 
asking for much! No more than we 
demanded during the apprentice strike 
in 1960. But, it’s a good job they’ve 
agreed to recall the national committee 
if their call for a £2 a week rise is not 
met in the next three months, as we 
would expect they’ll have to take strong 
measures if benefits are to be won. 

B.B. 


Winning at Arundel 

T he ROBERTS-ARUNDEL strikers 
look like winning their fight for 
industrial freedom, at last. 

At a meeting last week between trade 
unionists and the management, the firm 
admitted being on its knees. This has 
been got by workers all over the show, 
who’ve done their stuff operating a 
national backing campaign against 
Arundels. 

Reports from trade unionists who’ve 
just been in Arundels, suggest that the 
shop floor is in a hell of a state. 
Machinery and castings are thick with 
rust. 

Faced with this and the threat of a 
mass sympathy strike by North West 
workers on April 19, the firm is being 
forced to come to terms with the unions. 
On Wednesday, March 27, a meeting will 
be held to settle the strike by getting the 
firm to accept trade union principles and 
practices. But it is said they’ll only be 
able to start 10 strikers, after they’ve 
sacked all the scabs. Let’s hope the 
unions make them add to this. 
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the money's poor—they've introduced a 
so-called bonus scheme. Five bob! It 
came out last week. So, of course, the 
lads are all looking for the overtime. 
Still, how’ve been keeping John? Family 
alright. 

John : Yeah, yeah, fine. But listen have 
you got no union organisation on the 
job? 

Sausage: Oh, ticket stewards, but no¬ 
body does anything—they’re all scared 


Isn't he bad enough surely? 

John : He’s a pure animal. What he 
can’t bribe with overtime, he terrorises 
with those fists of his. Yes I think it’s 
time we opened up on Master Sullivan. 
What do you think, Sos? 

Sausage: Well, you know me John. I 
don’t mind having a go, but . . . well, 
I’ve seen it all before. You get all the 
men into the union, set up your shop 
stewards’ committee. You get the em¬ 


Dennis: O.K. Granpappy. Come on, 
George, bring the cards and we'll have 
a game outside. 

Sausage: Stupid git. 

John: No, he’s right. We don’t stick 
together, and that just what the em¬ 
ployer counts on—us being divided. 
{Buzz of talk.) Did you ever hear the 
one about the old farmer who lay dying, 
and his sons already fighting over the 
land. He called them to his bedside a»d 



of the bull—that’s what they call Sulli¬ 
van. Suits him dunnit? There’s one or 
two good lads who’d have a go. Still 
you’d better get dug in before you start 
opening your mouth. 

Sullivan: Come on now you men, this 
isn’t a mother’s meeting. Get them bricks 
down or get off my job. 

Sausage: Git. 

John : Hang on, Sos. As soon as we get 
this job organised we’ll give him such a 
caning he won’t know whether he’s on 
his head or his heels. {Fade—Fade up 
sound of job canteen and loud burst of 
laughter.) 


John : . . . Well, anyway he went back 
to the labour exchange and the clerk was 
tearing his hair out with rage. ‘Look,’ he 
said, ‘When are you gonna go to work?’ 
So he said, ‘I’ll go when the Duke goes, 
sure he’s the biggest dosser in the land.’ 
{Laughter.) Eh where’s old Sausage? I’ve 
got his tea here. 

Tipp: I think he’s in the bog. 

John: Begod it takes a brave man to 
venture in there. Would you ever think 
that in this day and age men would be 
expected to put up with a thing like that. 

nnw ’Prf* vnn 


ployer on his knees, and what happens? 
The Union stabs you in the back. 

Tipp: Still, you must have a union, 
otherwise the working man has no pro¬ 
tection at all. 

Sausage: Of course, we need a union, 
but all this lot seem good for is collect¬ 
ing our contributions. They’re all very 
good at rushing round the branches 
when they’re up for re-election, or 
dumming up votes for the Labour Party, 
but once they’re in sitting they don’t 
want to know, and why? Because 
they’ve all got it too cushy. Look at the 
union rate—seven and five. It’s pathetic. 
A little girl in an office gets more than 
that. But they don’t care. Look at old 
Charlie Fanshawe in the House of Lords 
now. D’you think he’s worried about 
us? Not on your nelly. 

John: Look, there’s no good in us 
just sitting here moaning. Just think of 
that job at McGill’s last year. It was a 
horrible number just like this one until 
we got it straightened out, and then it 
was a lovely little Solomon. 

Sausage: Yeah, and as soon as the men 
started earning the firm started picking 
the militants off one by one. They got 
you for being ten minutes late didn’t 
they? And that was only two weeks after 
the strike ended What did vou eet out 


held up a bundle of sticks, and he asked 
each son to try and break the bundle. 
They were fine strong young men, but 
they couldn’t do it. Now watch says he. 
Then he took each stick in his old hands 
and broke them one by one. Says he, 
‘Let that be a lesson to you’. Well, we 
are like those sticks, as long as we’re 
divided the bosses will go on treating us 
like pigs. But if we stick together . . . 
{Sound of hooter in background.) ... if 
we stuck together there’s nothing we 
couldn’t have. {Silence. Then the door 
is suddenly kicked open.) 

Sullivan: {Roars.) Come on out of it, 
out of it. {No one moves.) Well come 
on—what’s this a bloody mother’s meet¬ 
ing? {Slowly the men tramp out.) Eh, 
Gerry, come ’ere. What’s going on here. 

Gerry: It’s that navvy, O’Brien, Mick, 
he’s a red. 

Sullivan: Now I knew somebody had 
been getting at these men. I could smell 
it the minute I walked in. 

Gerry: What’ll it be—the order of the 
boot. 

Sullivan: I suppose so. 

Gerry : Shall I go and tell him. 

Sullivan: Hold on a minute. I’ve a 
better idea. 

Gerry: You should get shut of him 
vou know. He’s dangerous. 
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we’re not going to listen to them. I’ve a 
wife and children. It’s alright for 
Sausage he’s only got himself to keep. 
If the commission goes against brother 
O’Brien, we can come out again. In the 
meantime, as Brother Grant says, he will 
be on fuU pay. 

Brickie: Scabby so-and-so. 

A voice: Who said that? {Cries of 


John: That doesn’t matter, as long as 
you came. 

Mary: Well, how are you making out? 
I heard all about the job. They really 
did you dirt, didn’t they? 

John: That’s the way it goes. 

Mary: What are you going to do 
now? 

John: What are you going to do is 


this lot are like the dinosaur, they be¬ 
long to another age. They were alright 
when we were looking for free soup with 
begging bowls, but those days are gone. 
There’s big money being made and we 
need a union that’s going to fight for a 
share of it. Fight power with power. 

Mary: Power! I hope the day never 
comes when you do have any power. 
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sit down, get stuffed, shut up, we need 
the money — uproar.) 

John: Now please brothers! We’ve 
been united all along. Let’s keep it that 
way. {Hubbub dies away.) I think there 
should be a resumption of work. I can 
doss for three weeks. We don’t want to 
lose all we’ve won so far. I move that 
we put it to the vote. {Fade—Fade up 
a pub.) 


Gerry: Yes I must say Mr. Grant, you 
spoke very well indeed, really carried 
the meeting. 

Henry: Please not Mr. Brother surely. 
Ah, here’s O’Brien and some of the lads. 
Excuse me. {Fade up pub sounds.) What 
are you having lads? 

John: Nothing for me, thanks. 

Sausage: I’d rather buy my own if 
you don’t mind Henry. 

Henry: Don’t be like that. Sausage. , 

Sausage: Well, I am like that. I’Ve 
never taken the bosses’ money yet, and 
I’m too old for the House of Lords now 
anyway. 

Henry : What do you mean? 

Sausage: You know what I mean 
Henry lad. Have a nice meal with 
Jacobs, did you? 

Henry: W^at? 

Sausage: I thought so. Written all 
over your face. 

Henry: I can meet who I like, where 
I like, on union business. 

Sausage: You’re supposed to be our 
servant, not theirs. We pay your wages. 

Henry : {Dry laugh.) Ha. You do, do 
you. Well there are two hundred thou¬ 
sand members in this union. I reckon 
your share of my wages is about a penny. 
So, if you’re not satisfied, here’s your 
money back. {Thows a penny on the 
table.) 

Sausage: Very clever Henry. But then 
you were always clever. Too clever for 
your own boots. I worked hard to get 
you elected. You forget I toured every 
branch in the London area, night after 
night. Look here, my union card, fully 
paid up. I wouldn’t like to think how 
many shillings I’ve paid up over the 
years, but no more. {He tears up his 
card.) 

John: I’m sorry you did that Sausage. 
We must have a union. If it’s wrong, 
it’s up to us to change it. 
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more to the point. 

Mary: {Hopelessly.) Oh I don’t know. 

John: You can’t be happy at your 
mother’s. . . . 

Mary: But do you really want us. 

John: I never wanted you to go. It . . . 
it’s horrible in the flat without you. 
{Mary is crying quietly.) 

John: Oh, come on now say you’ll 
come. I do really want you, you know 
that. 

Mary: {Blowing her nose) Oh dear! 

John: That’s better. Dry your eyes 
and I’ll get you a drink. {Recede 
through pub and approach.) Here you 
are, I got a double to celebrate. When 
will you come home? Tonight? We 
could go and get the kids now. 

Mary: {Laughs.) Do you mind I’m 
not dragging them out now. I’ve only 
just got them down. Anyway I think I’ll 
give you time to do a bit of clearing up, 
I dread to think what the flat looks . . . 

John: {Cuts in.) By the Lord Harry 
will you look at that! 

Mary: What? 

John : It’s Mick Sullivan. 

Mary: But they said he was in the 
mad house. 

John: He is supposed to be. He keeps 
forgetting who he is, perhaps they let 
him out just for the day. But the change 
in him. It’s beyond belief. He hadn’t 
a grey hair in his head before. He’s 
turned into an old man. 

Mary:. Sssh. He’s coming over. 

Sullivan: {Sitting heavily.) Do you 
mind if I sit here, lady? 

John: Hello there Mick. 

Sullivan: Er er, I don't know you 
mister, do I? 

John: Well you used to know me well 
enough. How’s she cutting anyway. 

Sullivan: Ah it’s me legs. The doctors 
say there’s nothing wrong with them, but 
I know better. It’s the flames of hell 
reaching up round my poor legs. It’s 
the devil has his hands on me and I’m 
burning, burning. Why does this happen 
to a man? 

John: It must be something you’ve 
done; some crime you’ve committed. 

Sullivan: {Break in his voice.) That’s 
an awful thing to say to a man, and me 
with all these worries. I never did any 
harm to any man. 

John: Oh no! 
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Not if your treatment of that poor man 
is anything to go by. 

John: Mary? 

Mary: I can see now it would be use¬ 
less us trying to start again. 

John: Why? 

Mary: Because. . . . Oh, I can’t put it 
into words. You’re so hard, with your¬ 
self and everybody else. 

John: You’ve got to be hard, the em¬ 
ployers are hard, life’s hard. 

Mary: Yes, but you won’t make it any 
better. I mean, well if you don’t care 
about sick people and little children and 
. . . weak people, like me, what’s it all 
about—what are you fighting for? 

John: Who says I don’t care about 
little children. 

Mary: But I can only go by what 
you do. Not what you say. I mean 
Hitler used to kiss the little children but 
it didn’t stop him putting them into gas 
chambers. 

John: So I’m like Hitler, am I? 

Mary: No, of course not but . . . well 
you’ve turned into a politician somehow. 

John: {Laughs bitterly) Now you’re 
really getting insulting. Anyway if you 
feel like this, if you’re so sure I’m a 
monster in the making . . . 

Mary: I’m not sure you are but are 
you sure you’re not? 

John: Ha, I married a monster by 
Mary O’Brien. Look here, if you’ve just 
come here to bring me down. . . . 

Mary: Oh John. 

John: Go, get away from me. 

Mary: {Weeping.) Oh John. {Fade — 
Fade up sounds of a pub at closing time. 
*Time please’, singing, etc) 


John: {Drunkenly) Ah, give us 
another. Mack. Just one. Sure it can’t 
be closing time yet. 

Barman: Sorry John, time to go. Any¬ 
way you’re well steamed up as it is. 

John: No, I’m not. Look straight as 
a die. Ooops! 

Barman: Come on, I’ll see you to the 
corner. Ready? 

John: Don’t tell me you’d walk with 
a monster. Did you know I was a mon¬ 
ster. Did you? {Door open. Sound of 
cars swishing by on wet road and John 
declaiming.) 

John: Peace be onto you great mon- 
ctf»rc T-T/arf* ic flint flip opnts*? T’11 have 
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